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MILK AND -WATER 


N Sweden there are plans to give children calcium 
[ve if milk becomes dangerous to drink. In Kenya 

wells are being dug to provide water for wild animals 
dying of thirst. Pity and terror combine as in the classical 
definition of tragedy. ‘A mad world, my masters!’ as 
Nicholas Breton observed in the sixteenth century; and 
today its contrasts make it seem madder still. While 
Americans are switching from swimming-pools to deep 
shelters, Britons are erecting skyscrapers of steel and glass. 
While Russians declare their deep concern for humanity 
they poison the atmosphere with megaton bombs. We are 
asked to believe that Berlin or Communism, as the case 
may be, can be saved by being blotted out. The crowning 
paradox is the alarm caused by the announcement that a 
defence against nuclear rockets has been found. If this is 
true the precarious balance of terror might be upset. 
Mankind will move still more shakily on the razor’s edge 
to a future that could be more glorious than the wildest 
of Utopian dreams or to unimaginable devastation. The 
alternatives are agonizingly clear to all who have eyes to 
see, but the majority avert their gaze or turn to the nearest 
sedatives. The Prayer for Peace Campaign is one sort of 
tranquillizer; bingo and football pools another. We can 
acknowledge the sincerity of those who pray for peace, 
but talking to oneself in the delusion that one is speaking 
to an omnipotent Deity solves nothing. 

No miracle will rescue us from our present predicament. 
Neither wishful thinking nor the refusal to think — that 
protective inhibition which is the refuge of the neurotic 
— will do other than heighten the danger. Man must save 
himself by his own unaided resources or perish. Fortun- 
ately the contradictions in the situation give some grounds 
for hope. The hesitation on the brink of disaster shows 
that reason has not been abandoned. The warm-hearted 
response evoked by humanitarian appeals, whether to 
relieve human or animal suffering, gives the lie to the 
doctrine that human nature is depraved. To laugh off anti- 
nuclear demonstrations, whatever may be said of their 
tactical wisdom, is escapism. Nobody will laugh at an 
interruption of milk supplies. Some good may come even 
out of this evil if it breaks through the apathy of bewilder- 
ment. The common man, so long bemused by propaganda, 
may see at last what is really at stake. It is the duty of 
humanists to promote this understanding. Mankind will 
not destroy itself with eyes open. 


Pee. Cbi5oe 
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PRIZES FOR TWO PEACEMAKERS 


HAT tragic irony that 
of the two Nobel Peace 
awards recently an- 


nounced one should be posthu- 
mous, while the other goes to 
a virtual captive in his own 
land. ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers’, is an uneasy text for 
the sour bigots of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. But a schizo- 
phrenic world is in no position 
to judge them too harshly. The 
division of the world, and the 
barriers between races, are the 
very evils against which Dag 
Hammerskjéld strove so inde- 
fatigably. He made enemies in 
high places. He paid for his 
zeal with his life. What caused 
that crash is a mystery which, 
I hope, the UN Commission of 
inquiry now appointed will 
solve. Until their report is made 
we must reserve judgment. The 
disaster shook the United 
Nations to its foundations. For 
a time it looked as though 
history might repeat itself and 
once again the attempt to create 
an instrument of global author- 
ity would fail. Perhaps the most 
rational solution to the present 
crisis would be to take Berlin 
out of the international snake- 
pit by making it the head- 
quarters of the UN—a focus 
of hope instead of fear. 

Yet what other hope is there 
of preventing a small conflagra- 
tion from spreading into a total 
catastrophe that will engulf us 
all? In paying tribute to this 
man who personified that ‘ra- 
tional approach to the modern 
world’ which humanists continu- 
ally urge, we have no illusions 
about the machinery he had to 
operate. Its imperfections are 
obvious, but who can deny that 
the venture is supremely worth 
while? Surely it points the direc- 
tion we must take—the only 
alternative to the balance of 
terror? Dag MHammerskjéld’s 
single-minded aim was to keep 
the peace of the world and for 
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Dag Hammerskjéld 


that he will be remembered— 
all the more poignantly if his 
efforts are frustrated. 


Murderer’s Choice 

ORD Reith objected at a BBC 

party—which he assumed to 
be a private affair—to prosti- 
tutes and hangmen being al- 
lowed to broadcast. When he 
read a report of his remarks 
he could not remember having 
made those attributed to him 
about the television programme 
on capital punishment. Was it 
such a good party that the 
reporter imagined the ‘speech’? 
Not according to the Daily Mail, 
which seized the opportunity 
to slate those who complained 
about Press sensationalism while 
turning the blind eye to the 
misdeeds of radio and _ tele- 
vision. I suppose this seemed 
too good a chance to miss. 
But I certainly hope that the 
BBC will not be driven to 
restore the grandmotherly re- 
gime of its ex-dictator. Lately 
there have been merciful signs 
of relaxation. I have no doubt 
that some viewers were shocked 
by the appearance of the former 





hangman—the wrong ones, un- 
fortunately, Hanging is a shock. 
ing business. 

The fact that the sort of 
murders for which death is still 
the penalty have increased since 
the Homicide Act scarcely sug- 
gests that it is a deterrent. | 
hesitate to offer my own solu- 
tion because it is so entirely 
reasonable that there is no 
likelihood it will ever be 
adopted. I would abolish hang- 
ing and give a vicious murderer 
the choice between imprison- 
ment for life and a suicide pill. 
Nobody would put him to death. 
It would end the absurdity of 
making him sleep in the con- 
demned cell with his hands out- 
side the bedclothes lest he 
cheated the hangman. 


The Late Archibald Robertson 


HE death of Archibald 

Robertson robs The Hu- 
manist of one of its most 
popular contributors and me of 
a personal friend. I first met him 
shortly after the War, when he 
was a regular lecturer of the 
South Place Ethical Society. 
Since then we lunched together 
regularly once a month until 
ill health stopped his visits to 
London. I have known him in 
many guises—as a lecturer, a 
fellow-director of the RPA, and 
an author. We did not always 
agree, but he didn’t expect his 
rationalist associates to share 
his political views. In a way he 
felt more deeply about politics 
than rationalism, though to him 
they were two sides of the same 
coin. He thought religious beliefs 
were mythology and had diffi- 
culty in understanding how in- 
telligent men could hold them. 
The now fashionable line that 
what is false in a straightfor- 
ward sense may be true in some 
new-fangled sense seemed to him 
sheer humbug. He expected his 
opponents to be as clear-headed 
as himself and did not realize 
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how much he was asking. AIl- 
though he did not suffer fools 
gladly, he was at heart a modest 
man and wore his very con- 
siderable scholarship lightly. 

I know of no better intro- 
duction to Biblical controversy 
than The Bible and its Back- 
ground and Jesus: Myth or 
History? For a lucid survey of 
the development of European 
civilization How to Read His- 
tory is Wellsian in its scope. On 
more precise periods I count his 
studies of the French Revolu- 
tion and the Reformation among 
the books I shall re-read next 
time I am able to enjoy a care- 
free convalescence. He first be- 
came interested in the French 
Revolution as a schoolboy and 
it changed the whole course of 
his life. He became a socialist 
and an atheist. 


Marxism and Humanism 
# is hard to imagine Robert- 

son living in an_ episcopal 
palace, odd to picture him as a 
civil servant. Yet his father was 
Bishop of Exeter, and when he 
left the university he entered 
the Admiralty, where he re- 
mained until 1931. One of the 
most formative influences in his 
younger days was Belfort Bax, 
whose Ethics of Socialism com- 
pleted his conversion. There- 
after he moved steadily Left 
and after Munich, at the age of 
fifty-two, he joined the Com- 
munist Party. He took the view 
that the real conflict of our day 
is between pre-scientific institu- 
tions and scientific humanism, 
which, on the political plane, is 
international socialism. He 
knew, of course, that many of 
the humanists with whom he 
loyally cooperated on limited 
objectives did not accept this 
equation. He made no attempt 
to force the issue. He tried with 
scrupulous honesty to be con- 
tent with half a loaf in his 
dealing with us. But although, 
in his interpretations of history, 
he avoided Marxist jargon, you 
Would have to be very un- 
sophisticated not to see what 
he was driving at. 

On one point he disagreed 
With the prevailing Russian 
attitude to Christianity. He did 


not accept the mythicist theory 
which Lenin embraced, He 
would not budge on this, or on 
anything else, once his mind 
was made up. I sometimes com- 
plained that he was too doc- 
trinaire, but he took my chiding 
with dry good humour. He was 
staunch and incorruptible. He 
was seventy-five when I saw him 
for the last time. He knew he 
would soon die, but he had 
kept faith with his ideals and 
was unperturbed. He bequeathed 
his body for medical research. 


Sceptics Up To Date 
HAT did Mr Gladstone say 
in 1877? In the first 


article of the first issue of the 
Nineteenth Century (now re- 
named Twentieth Century) he 
wrote that ‘all the human 
opinion entitled to weight’ re- 
cognized the existence of God. 
This was hard on T. H. Huxley, 
though his agnosticism was mild 
stuff compared with some of 
the contributors to the current 
issue of this lively quarterly. 
Sir Julian Huxley likens the 
modern ‘liberal’ idea of God to 
‘the smile of a cosmic Cheshire 
cat’ which is disappearing. 
Bryan Wilson, the sociologist 
author of Sects and Society 
concludes that God has lost 
his function in the modern 
world. ‘Because society has 
become younger, more mobile 
and mechanized and conscious 
of the new, God seems to have 
got older. He represents those 
values which have become un- 
adjusted by the speed of change. 
. . Long ago Nietzsche mis- 
takenly pronounced God is 
dead ; in fact, of course, he too 
is just one of the retired.’ 
Alasdair MacIntyre, who 
formerly used the subtle 
weapons of Linguistic Analysis 
to defend a rarefied form of 
Christianity now sums up his 
changed position as follows: 
‘Was a Christian. Am not. It 
is less misleading when asked 
if I am a Marxist to say “yes” 
rather than “no”.’ But other 
Marxists have been known to 
say ‘no’.. The reference, presum- 
ably, is to the famous mor of 
Marx himself. MacIntyre argues 
that the more Christianity par- 


ticipates in political and social 
movements, the more will 
radical-minded Christians be 
driven willy-nilly in a Marxist 
direction. 


What’s In A Name? 

HE recent exchanges between 

Professor Trevor-Roper and 
Mrs Margaret Knight are of 
special interest in view of the 
discussions among RPA mem- 
bers about the name of the 
Association. Trevor-Roper dis- 
likes ‘Humanist’ on the curious 
ground that he lectures on 
Renaissance Humanism, which 
has a very different connotation 
from our own use of the word. 
He finds the two meanings con- 
fusing. I doubt if this creates 
a serious problem outside rather 
small circles. I can understand 
the feeling that ‘Rationalism’ 
has a no-nonsense air. At first 
sight it seems more down to 
earth and _ forthright. But 
teachers of philosophy might 
equally well claim that ‘Ration- 
alism’ also has a double mean- 
ing and is a source of confu- 
sion, In many textbooks Ration- 
alism is the name given to the 
metaphysical systems of Des- 
cartes, Leibniz, Spinoza, and 
Hegel. This is almost diametric- 
ally opposite to what the RPA 
means by the word. It is the 
reason why William James des- 
cribed Rationalism as the great 
enemy. To make confusion 
worse confounded, there are 
both Christian Rationalists and 
Christian Humanists—i.e, fol- 
lowers of Aquinas. 

The logical way out would be 
to invent a new name altogether. 
But words mean more than the 
dictionary tells us. They have 
an aura of past associations 
and an emotive charge. They 
wilt and fade with the passage 
of time. I should prefer to call 
myself a Scientific Humanist, 
but some people complain that 
this sends their temperature 
down to freezing point. Most of 
the letters that have reached me 
so far favour changing the name 
of the RPA to the Rationalist 
and Humanist Association. 
There is a lot to be said for 
making the best of both words. 

OR HAWTON 
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Evolutionary Humanism and Religion 


by SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 


Huxley contends that Humanism can become a non-theistic, 
ethical religion consonant with modern scientific knowledge 


LL theistic religions are based on the God 
Ante (or, to use Ralph Turner’s more 

inclusive term, the daimonic hypothesis) — 
the belief that there exist supernatural beings of a 
personal or super-personal nature, capable of 
influencing natural events, including events in 
human minds. This is a dualistic theory, for it 
implies the existence of a basic and essential 
cleavage between natural and supernatural realms 
of being. 

Early theologies are all polytheistic. Christian 
theology calls itself monotheistic, but permits 
itself a partial polytheism in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, while the position ascribed to the Virgin, 
the Angels and the Saints in Catholicism and to 
a lesser degree in other sects, gives full rein to 
polydaimonism. Christian theology bases itself on 
revelation and on belief in the historical reality of 
supernatural events such as the incarnation and 
resurrection of Jesus as the Son of God. It also 
maintains the reality of miracles. 


Undesirable Consequences 


A theological system incorporating such beliefs 
has a number of consequences which humanists 
find undesirable. The belief in supernatural beings 
capable of affecting human destiny leads to peti- 
tionary rather than aspirational prayer, and to all 
kinds of propitiatory practices, from the use of 
incense to the bequeathing of rich gifts, from 
asceticism to penitential sacrifice. Belief in a 
supernatural after-life leads to concentration on 
attaining salvation in the other world and to a 
lack of concern for life in this world and its 
possible improvement. Belief in the fall of man 
and the necessity of redemption through an in- 
carnate divine Saviour has led to the cruel (and 
untrue) doctrines of Original Sin and Damnation 
for unbelievers, as well as to a belief in the guilt 
and inherent inferiority of the female sex. 

Belief in the value of orthodox Christian beliefs 
and practices as the sole or main means of achiev- 
ing salvation leads to the rejection or playing down 
of other ideas as to what constitutes ‘ salvation ’, 
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and of other methods of transcending selfhood. 
Belief in the Bible as the inspired word of God, 
and in the Church and its representatives as 
the sole source of correct doctrine, leads to a 
regrettable dogmatism and to the rejection or 
playing down of secular knowledge and scientific 
method. 

Belief in a supernatural Ruler, endowed with 
absolute wisdom and the capacity of issuing 
absolute moral edicts, coupled with an ignorance 
of the workings of the unconscious as revealed by 
modern psychology, permits would-be dictators, 
fanatical moralists and other power-hungry men 
to believe that their subjective feelings of internal 
certainty are ‘ really ’ the voice of an objective and 
external God and to claim divine guidance and 
sanction as a convenient disguise for their 
ambitions, and enables them with a good con- 
science to project their own guilt and resentful 
inferiority on to their enemies, and to canalize 
their repressed sadism on to their victims. How 
unfortunate for mankind that the Lord is reported 
by Holy Writ as having said ‘ Vengeance is mine!’ 

Belief in the efficacy of ritual practices for 
ensuring salvation or other kinds of religious 
advancement has a deadening effect on the reli- 
gious and moral life. Belief in supernaturalism 
and the miraculous and magical elements which 
go with it always leads to gross superstition, and 
usually to its financial exploitation. Think of the 
cult of relics, the complete repudiation uf any 
scientific approach shown by the promulgation of 
doctrines like the bodily assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, by the proclamation of the miracle of 
Fatima, or by highly profitable pilgrimages to 
sites of ‘ miraculous’ cures like Lourdes. 


Degradation of Religion 

Such theistically-based beliefs in various com- 
binations can lead to a materialistic degradation 
of religion, sometimes silly, sometimes serious 
and sometimes horrible, as seen in the prayer- 
wheels of Tibetan Buddhism, the scandal of 
indulgences which started off the Reformation, of 
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the human sacrifices of the Aztecs and the 
Carthaginians. 

Above all, belief in an omnipotent, omniscient 
and omnibenevolent God leads to a frustrating 
dilemma at the very heart of our approach to 
reality. For many thinking people, it is incom- 
patible with our knowledge of nature and history, 
with the facts of evil, suffering, and human misery. 
Even when, as in some modernist versions of 
Christian theology, the idea of a personal God 
ig watered down and transmogrified into some 
abstract principle or supposed Absolute behind 
phenomena, and the Deity is removed farther and 
farther from any possibility of active interference 
in natural or human events, the dilemma remains. 
The human mind and spirit is not interested in 
such a Pickwickian God, and refuses to be fobbed 
off by assertions as to our inherent incapacity to 
understand Him. The theologian’s assertion of 
divine incomprehensibility does not satisfy man 
in his modern world any more than Humpty 
Dumpty’s remark, ‘ Impenetrability, that’s what I 
say ’, satisfied Alice in her Wonderland. 


Affirmation, not Negation 

To sum up, any belief in supernatural creators, 
tulers, or influencers of natural or human process 
introduces an irreparable split into the universe 
and prevents us from grasping its real unity. Any 
belief in Absolutes, whether the absolute validity 
of moral commandments, of authority of revela- 
tion, of inner certitude, or of divine inspiration, 
erects a formidable barrier against progress and 
the possibility of improvement, moral, rational or 
religious. And the all-too-frequent combination of 
the two constitutes a grave brake on human 
advance, and, by obfuscating all the major prob- 
lems of existence, prevents the attainment of a 
full and comprehensive vision of human destiny. 

All this merely spells out the consequences of 
the fact that theistic religions, with their inescap- 
able basis of divine revelations and dogmatic 
theologies, are today not merely incompatible with 
human progress and the advance of human know- 
ledge but are obstacles to the emergence of new 
types of religion which could be compatible with 
our knowledge and capable of promoting our 
future progress. 

Although destructive criticism of established 
teligious systems, such as that of orthodox Chris- 
tianity by militant Rationalism around the turn 
of the nineteenth century, may be necessary at 


certain periods, the time for negative activities is 
now past. It was not for nothing that Goethe made 
the Devil proclaim himself as der Geist der stets 
verneint [‘ the spirit that always denies ’]. 

What the world now needs is not merely a 
rationalist denial of the old but a religious 
affirmation of something new. However, it is 
harder to affirm, at least to affirm anything of 
lasting value, than to deny. It is harder for the 
same reason that, as the world has experienced on 
a gigantic scale, it is easier to destroy than to 
construct, easier to smash a cathedral, a city or a 
statue than to create one. 


The Sense of Mystery 


Construction needs a positive plan of some sort 
to work to and cooperative effort for its execution, 
and this demands intelligence, imagination, good- 
will, and above all — vision. 

One of the main things needed by the world 
today is a new single religious system to replace 
the multiplicity of conflicting and incompatible 
religious systems that are now competing for the 
spirit of man. Our new vision of the universe and 
man’s role in it is beginning to indicate the lines 
of its construction. 

All religions, as I pointed out earlier, are psycho- 
social organs of evolving man: their function is 
to help him to cope with the problems of his 
destiny. They themselves evolve. But they always 
involve the emotion of sacred mystery experienced 
by men confronted with what Otto calls the 
numinous, the mysterium tremendum; the sense 
of right and wrong; and feelings of guilt, shame, 
or sin. They are always concerned in some way 
or another with the relation between the individual 
and the community, and with the possibility of 
his escaping from the prisoning immediacies of 
space, time and selfhood by relating himself to 
some broader frame of reference, or in some self- 
transcending experience of union or communion 
with a larger reality. 

They always possess what we may broadly call 
an ideology, a morality, and a ritual — an intellec- 
tual framework of beliefs, myths, and theological 
principles, an ethical framework of moral codes 
and injunctions, and an expressive framework of 
actions expressing or enhancing religious emotion. 

As I have set forth at greater length in my 
Religion without Revelation (Parrish, 1957), the 
raw materials out of which religions are formed 
consist of actual religious experiences, numinous 
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or holy, mystical or transcendent. But the parti- 
cular form which they take is primarily the result 
of their ideological framework of belief: I have 
given various examples of how the morality and 
the ritual expressions of a religion are determined 
by its beliefs to a much greater extent than its 
beliefs are determined by its morality or ritual. 

Let us look at some of the major ideas which 
our new vision will contribute or dictate to the 
new belief-system. In the first place we have a 
totally different view of the mysterious, With the 
advance of scientific knowledge, many phenomena 
which once appeared wholly mysterious can now 
be described or explained in rationally intelligible 
or naturalistic terms. This applies not only to 
physical phenomena like rainbows and eclipses, 
pestilences and earthquakes, but also to biological 
phenomena like reproduction and sex, heredity 
and evolution, and to psychological phenomena 
such as obsession and possession, insanity and 
inspiration. 

The clear light of science, we are often told, has 
abolished mystery, leaving only logic and reason. 
This is quite untrue. Science has removed the 
obscuring veil of mystery from many phenomena, 
much to the benefit of the human race: but it 
confronts us with a basic and universal mystery — 
the mystery of existence in general, and of the 
existence of mind in particular. Why does the 
world exist? Why is the world-stuff what it is? 
Why does it have mental or subjective aspects as 
well as material or objective ones? We do not 
know. All we can do is to admit the facts. 

This means that, as Margaret Fuller said, we 
accept the universe. In spite of Carlyle’s comment, 
‘Gad, she’d better’, this is not easy: there is 
great resistance to such acceptance. Initially, the 
universe reveals itself as too vast and varied to be 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited 
to remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to 
friends who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil 
a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


| *I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, 
whose registered office is situated at Drury Lane, 
London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, adding 
“Free of Legacy Duty", if so desired). to be applied 
to the general purposes of the said Association : and the 
receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall be a 
sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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accepted as a unitary whole by our small human 
minds; many of its components are apparently 
incommensurable with human thought and feeling, 
and in many of its aspects it appears alien and 
even hostile to human aspiration and endeavour, 
But we must learn to accept it, and to accept its 
and our existence as the one basic mystery. 

Accordingly, any new emergent religion must 
have a background of reverence and awe in its 
belief-system, and must seek to keep alive man’s 
sense of wonder, strangeness and challenge in all 
his particular dealings with the general problem of 
existence. 


Reformulation Needed 


All religions provide for some ceremonial sancti- 
fication of life, especially of events like birth, 
marriage and death, and those marking the 
transition from one stage of life to another, like 
initiation or the taking of a degree: his new 
emergent religion must continue to do this, though 
it must translate the ceremonials into terms that 
are relevant to the new vision and the new 
circumstances of his life. 

This reformulation of traditional religious con- 
cepts and beliefs and ceremonies, their translation 
into a new terminology and a new framework of 
ideas, is a major task for Humanism. 

Man makes his concepts. He constructs them 
out of the raw material of his experience, immedi- 
ate and accumulated, with the aid of his psycho- 
logical machinery of reason and imagination. 

This is true not only of religious concepts but 
of scientific concepts like the atom or natural 
selection today, or the four elements or the 
inheritance of acquired characters in earlier times. 

But whereas science is constantly and willingly 
improving its terminology and reformulating its 
concepts, even scrapping them and constructing 
quite new ones, religion on the whole resists any 
such transformation. 

Religious concepts like God, incarnation, the 
soul, salvation, original sin, grace, atonement, all 
have a basis in man’s experiences of phenomenal 
reality. It is necessary now to analyse that basis 
of reality into its component parts, and then to 
reassemble these elements, together with any new 
factors that have come to light, into concepts 
which correspond more closely to reality and 
are more relevant to present circumstances. 

Thus, if I may over-simplify the matter, God 
appears to be a semantic symbol denoting what 
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Matthew Arnold called ‘ the power not ourselves ’, 
or rather the various powers felt to be greater 
than our narrow selves, whether the forces of 
external nature or the forces immanent in our own 
nature, all bound together in the concept of a 
personal or super-personal sacred being in some 
way capable of affecting or guiding or interfering 
in the course of events. The forces are real 
enough: what we have done is, quite illegitimately, 
to project the god concept into them. And in so 
doing we have distorted their true significance, 
and effectively altered the course of history.? 

Once this is realized, it should be possible to 
reformulate such ideas as Divine Law, obedience 
to God’s will, or union with the mind of God, in 
an evolutionary terminology consonant with exist- 
ing scientific knowledge. 


Right and Wrong 

Psychosocial life is based on the transmission of 
accumulated experience in the form of tradition. 
And this, Professor Waddington makes clear in 
his recent admirable book (The Ethical Animal, 
1960), cannot be effective unless the human infant 
is genetically equipped as an ‘ authority-acceptor *: 
he is constructed so as to accept what he is told 
by his parents as authoritative, in the same way as 
baby birds are equipped with imprinting mechan- 
isms which make them accept any moving object 
within certain limits of size as a parent. 

This ‘ proto-ethical mechanism’ involves the 
internalization of external authority in the baby’s 
primitive conscience, a process accompanied by 
all-or-nothing repression of impulses of hate for 
the authority who is also the loved parent. As a 
result, a quality of absoluteness becomes attached 
to the baby’s sense of rightness and wrongness, 
together with an ambivalent attitude to authority 
in general: his morality is burdened with a load 
of guilt, and his feelings towards authority become 
impregnated with ambivalence. 

All this happens before he is old enough to 
verify his ideas by experience. During his later 
development he will modify and rectify the 
content and authoritarianism of what he has 
accepted, but will generally retain a great deal of 
both. The aim of the Humanist must be, not to 
destroy the inner authority of conscience, but to 





1For a valuable discussion of the semantic, symbolic 
and functional aspects of religion, see Raymond 
Firth’s Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1959 (VJ. Roy. 
Anthrop. Inst., 89, 129). 


help the growing individual to escape from the 
shackles of an imposed authority-system into the 
supporting arms of one freely and consciously 
built up. And this will involve a thorough re- 
formulation of the ethical aspects of religion. 
Santayana has come close to the central idea of 
Evolutionary Humanism in sane and splendid 
words. ‘There is only one world, the natural 
world, and only one truth about it ; but this world 
has a spiritual life in it, which looks not to 
another world but to the beauty and perfection 
that this world suggests, approaches and misses.’ 


Psychosocial Evolution 

If we desire to realize this potential beauty and 
perfection more fully, we shall have to utilize all 
the resources available— not only those of the 
external world, but those internal resources of our 
own nature— wonder and intelligence, creative 
freedom and love, imagination and belief. The 
central belief of Evolutionary Humanism is that 
existence can be improved, that vast untapped 
possibilities can be increasingly realized, that 
greater fulfilment can replace frustration. This 
belief is now firmly grounded in knowledge: it 
could become in turn the firm ground for action. 

Increase of knowledge leads to new idea-systems 
— new organizations of thought, feeling and be- 
liefs. Idea-systems in this sense provide the 
supporting framework of human societies and 
cultures and in large measure determine their 
policies and course. During human _history 
(psychosocial evolution) the adoption of each new 
type of idea-system has initiated a new type of 
society, a new step in psychosocial evolution. 

At the moment, the increase of knowledge is 
driving us towards the radically new type of idea- 
system which I have called Evolutionary Human- 
ism. The position is critical, because the guidance 
of this new type of idea-system is needed to pre- 
vent psychosocial evolution from becoming self- 
defeating or even self-destroying. 

The immediate effort needed is an intellectual 
and imaginative one—to understand this new 
revelation made to us by the growth of know- 
ledge. Humanism is seminal. We must learn what 
it means, then disseminate Humanist ideas, and 
finally inject them whenever possible into practical 
affairs as a guiding framework for policy and action. 





Reproduced by permission of the publishers and 
Sir Julian Huxley from ‘The Humanist Frame’ 
(Allen & Unwin, 37s 6d). 
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THE LOCH NESS MONSTER 


by PAT SLOAN 


Hallucination, a giant eel, a plesiosaur, a seal, or vege- 
tation are among the solutions offered to the mystery 


There still lie within the bosom of Nature many 
secrets of extraordinary interest which have no con- 
nection or likeness to anything yet known (Francis 
Bacon, 1620). 


HE publication of Tim Dinsdale’s Loch 
| Ness Monster, closely followed by Dr 
Maurice Burton’s The Elusive Monster 
(Hart-Davis, 21s) once again raises the question 
‘Reality or Illusion? ’ Unfortunately this article 
on the history of the controversy was in type 
before I had an opportunity of reading Dr 
Burton’s excellent study. To take cognizance of 
it I have had to revise part of what I originally 
wrote, but I do not think the situation is really 
changed by Dr Burton’s findings. 

When the ‘ Monster’ began to attract wide- 
spread publicity in 1933, Mr E. G. Boulenger, 
for many years director of the London Zoo 
Aquarium, wrote in the Observer (29.10.33) that 
it was a ‘ striking example of mass-hallucination ’. 
He categorically asserted that the existence of 
‘some huge animal’ in Loch Ness ‘must be 
ruled out’. And Sir Arthur Keith (perhaps * once 
bit, twice shy’ after the Piltdown skull affair) 
declared in the Daily Mail (3.1.34): ‘The only 
kind of being whose existence is testified to by 
scores of witnesses, and which never reaches the 
dissecting table, belongs to the world of spirits.’ 

It is to be noted, incidentally, that as regards 
the ‘sea-serpent’ the same Mr Boulenger had 
shown a far more tolerant attitude seven years 
earlier in the Daily Telegraph (16.8.26), when he 
opined that it ‘should not be hastily dismissed 
because it has not actually been hooked’. 

The reactions of Boulenger and Keith in 1933-4, 
as we shall see, tend to have set the tone for 
subsequent comments by the scientific Establish- 
ment on the Loch Ness Monster. 

Let us try now to sketch the subject historically. 
In doing this we are grateful for the work of 
Lt-Cdr R. T. Gould, The Loch Ness Monster 
(1934), Mrs Constance Whyte, More Than a 
Legend (1957), and the recent books of Mr Dins- 
dale and Dr Burton. In referring to these books 
we give the name of the author and page number 
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in each case. (The quotations above, incidentally, 
are to be found in Gould, pp 102-4, and Whyte, 
pp 151-71.) We also draw on the report of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Expedition of 1960 as 
published in The Scotsman (Sept 12-14, 1960) 
and correspondence in the New Scientist from 
September, 1960. 

The existence of ‘monsters’, * beastes’, and 
“serpents” in various Scottish lochs, in other 
inland lakes elsewhere, and in the open sea has 
been a matter of folk-lore, tradition, and con- 
temporary reports from all over the world. The 
Loch Ness case is in no way unique, though 
closest to us. Parallel cases have been reported 
from Iceland (the skrimsl), from British Columbia 
(the ogo-pogo of Lake Okanagan), from Lake 
Victoria (the Jau), and in Scotland itself, especially 
from Loch Morar (1,000ft deep, Scotland’s 
deepest loch), and Loch Shiel (300 ft deep), and 
some other lochs. 

Reports of sea-serpents date back to Leviathan 
and earlier, and as recently as the Kon-tiki Ex- 
pedition it was reported that its members ‘saw 
immense creatures one night which have not been 
explained ’ (Whyte, p 181). 

It is interesting to note that descriptions of the 
Loch Ness Monster and sea-serpents have much 
in common, Though differing in detail, not sur- 
prising in unprofessional descriptions of fleeting 
impressions, there is a general picture of a small- 
headed, long-necked, large-bodied, long-tailed 
creature, variously estimated at between fifteen 
and sixty feet long, with flippers of some sort, 
unknown to science today, but apparently rather 
similar in shape to surviving skeletons of the 
Plesiosaur. A puzzling feature is the constantly 
changing shape of its visible humps. 

Additional details sometimes reported have 
been small snail-like horns on the head, a sort of 
crest or mane, and a white underbelly which 
“agrees with the biological principle of counter- 
shading commonly seen in aquatic animals’ 
(Arnold & Baker, Scotsman, 12.9.60). 

Reports of some such gigantic creature in Loch 
Ness date back as far as a Life of St Columba 
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written in AD 565, which describes an incident 200 
years earlier in which the saint allegedly drove 
back a giant monster, about to attack a man, by 
calling on the name of God. Without accepting 
the narrative as it stands, it is interesting to note 
that it reported a Monster, and at Loch Ness. 
Then, in 1527, there is a further reported case of 
a certain Duncan Campbell seeing a Monster on 
shore slashing the trees with its tail (Dinsdale, 
pp 34-8). In the last century a Monster was 
recorded to have been observed on a number of 
occasions, but the reports do not seem to have 
spread outside the Highlands. Cdr Gould lists 
such reports from the years 1871, 1872, 1885, 
1889, 1895, and then on to the present century 
in 1903, 1912, 1923, 1929, and 1930 (Gould, 
pp 27-36). 


First Professional Appraisal 

In 1933 a new motor road began to be con- 
structed along the north side of the loch. This 
necessitated much blasting, with large falls of rock 
liable to disturb any denizen of the deep. It also 
brought far more people to the area. The loch 
now came under closer observation, but it still, 
‘below the surface, is as unexplored as the Upper 
Amazon, and up to two hundred years ago or 
more its margins were unfrequented’ (Whyte, 
p 182). 

It was with the influx of humans connected with 
the road-widening that the recorded observations 
of the Monster sharply increased, particularly 
during 1933 and 1934. After this, sightings re- 
ceived less publicity. Gould, in his book of 1934, 
cites fifty-one eye-witness reports, Mrs Whyte, in 
1957, eighty, and Dinsdale, in 1961, as many as 
one hundred, as well as filming what he himself 
considers was the Monster. Dr Burton refers to 
3,000 eye-witness reports since 1933 (Burton, p 21). 

During the period since 1933, however, certain 





factors have militated against an objective ap- 
proach. Gould, very early on, found that he was 
‘compelled to discard all Press reports’ (Gould, 
p 15). Then the Monster became a subject of 
commercialized fun, comic picture postcards, and 
music-hall jokes. This sort of attitude, as we shall 
see, was perpetuated by the BBC as recently as 
1951. Then the Monster was also the subject of a 
much-publicized hoax, when a Mr Pilt and a Mr 
Down planted the imprint of a hippo’s foot and 
some spoor by the side of the lake. Despite the 
warning contained in their pseudonyms, several 
scientists wasted time investigating their ‘ dis- 
covery’, so that the scientific world emerged 
more sceptical than ever as to the existence of the 
Monster. 

As a result of these adverse factors, study of 
the Monster was at first left to the amateurs. But 
two professional zoologists, Dr Maurice Burton 
and Dr Denis Tucker, are now actively interested. 
And Dr Burton’s book is the first professional 
appraisal to appear in book form. While Dr 
Tucker is working on the theory of some 
plesiosaur-type animal, Dr Burton believes the 
Monster is a composite impression created by, 
among other things, gas-inflated floating vegetable 
masses, swimming deer, and, possibly, some large 
unknown mammal with a long neck. 


Puzzling Photographs 

We have already quoted the views of Boulenger 
and Keith in 1933-4. In addition, Prof J. Graham 
Kerr, of the Zoology Department at Glasgow, was 
quoted in the Daily Express (12.12.33) as saying 
that ‘it is absurd to suppose that an individual 
monster, as it is popularly conceived, can exist in 
Loch Ness’ (Gould, p 105). In Nature (16.12.34) 
an anonymous writer warned against an article 
by Cdr Gould in The Times defending the thesis 
that the Monster was real, saying, among other 
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things: ‘At least some of the evidence appears 
to be uncritical and even credulous, and his con- 
clusions unjustified. And Dr Calman, Keeper of 
Zoology at the South Kensington Natural His- 
tory Museum, warned in the Spectator (2.12.34) 
that witnesses’ ‘ recollections of things’ may be- 
come ‘tinged and distorted’ (ibid, pp 149-50). 

When the first photograph, taken by Mr Hugh 
Gray, who lived near the loch but claimed to have 
seen the Monster only six times in twenty years, 
was shown to zoologists, it received the following 
comments: Prof J. G. Kerr found it ‘ unconvinc- 
ing as the portrayal of any living creature ’, while 
Mr Norman of the Piscatorial Department of the 
British Museum said it suggested ‘a bottle-nosed 
whale, one of the larger species of shark, or just 
mere wreckage’ (Whyte, p 4). 

In all fairness, it must be admitted that not a 
single photo, in all the books, is convincing in 
itself. Every one of them, judged on its merit 
alone, could be an inanimate object, natural or 
faked. Films have been taken of the Monster in 





Mr H. L, Cockrell took this photograph from a 
canoe and the object shows an apparent wash 
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motion, but nobody has been able to prove them 
authentic. And Dr Burton suggests that they could 
be films of either a small motor-boat or even an 
otter (New Scientist, 22.9.60). 

In the summer of 1934 Sir Edward Mountain, 
having taken a neighbouring castle for the summer 
season, became interested and organized a 
thorough watch on the loch. The Monster was 
seen several times, photographed, and filmed. On 
September 15, 1934, the picture was shown to ‘a 
privileged gathering of scientists’ and all of them 
identified it as a seal. The proceedings were 
reported in The Field of September 22 and 
October 6, 1934, but a series of letters followed, 
from students of seals, denying that the film in 
question could possibly represent a seal (Whyte, 
pp 114-17). The same film was later shown in 
London to members of the Linnean Society. This 
time only two supported the seal theory, one an 
otter, one a cetacean, and the others had no 
positive suggestion to make (ibid, p 119). 

Mrs Whyte laments that ‘no use whatever was 
made of the many first-hand accounts from Sir 
Edward’s watchers, and no scientist was known to 
follow up the inquiry by visiting the loch himself 
and talking to witnesses’ (ibid, p 119). 


British Museum View 


Later came many references to the Monster on 
BBC Brains Trusts, in ‘ Any Questions ’, and even 
in ‘Have a Go!’ In September 1951 a BBC TV 
feature was devoted to the Monster, but, says Mrs 
Whyte, ‘the programme was converted into a 
farce, a mock trial, interspersed with irrelevant 
material about ranching in the Highlands’ and ‘a 
great opportunity thoroughly bungled’ (ibid, 
pp 120-1). 

It should be mentioned here that two learned 
institutions have published statements likely to 
spread scepticism about the Monster, The 1953-4 
Proceedings of the Scottish Anthropological and 
Folklore Society cites the Monster as a modern 
myth ‘which attracted a number of believers’ 
(ibid, p 139). And in a booklet, Scientific Research, 
published by the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory) in 1956, we read the following: ‘The most 
famous case of the unsubmitted specimen is that 
of the ‘Loch Ness Monster”, in which the 
ingenuity of suggestions as to the nature of the 
animal concerned has been equalled only by the 
powers of the imagination of some observers.’ 
Such a comment, in view of the lack of concrete 
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Is this a branch protruding from gas-inflated vegetable mass or the head of an unknown beast? 


material, might be permissible, but it goes on to 
deciare that the ‘only scientific evidence’ avail- 
able is the report, published in the Glasgow 
Sunday Post of July 27, 1952, of the observations 
of Mr Andrew McAfee: ‘ At a distance of 300 
yards he saw the three dark humps which charac- 
terize the description of the ‘ monster ”. With his 
theodolite, however, he was able to observe that 
the humps were shadows, and they remained 
stationary while the ripples and wash of the water 
moved past them and gave the humps the 
appearance of movement. The phenomenon would 
therefore be one of waves and water currents.’ 

Mr Dinsdale draws attention to this passage 
(Dinsdale, p53) and passes on, But it. deserves 
examination. 


Newspaper Story 

The British Museum throws its official weight 
on the side of a single report in a newspaper. 
Incidentally, reference to the original shows this 
not even to be a first-hand account, but a rather 
facetiously written story by ‘a correspondent’ 
who claims that it is ‘scientific’. In fact, it is 
anything but scientific. First, Mr McAfee is said 
to have worked for two years overlooking ‘ the 
Monster’s favourite playground ’, though no such 
favourite playground is claimed in any of the 
serious writings on the subject. And secondly, the 
‘explanation’ boils down to a single occasion 
when Mr McAfee thought he saw the Monster in 
the form of three black humps: ‘ He saw she was 
about three hundred yards away. But . . . the 
monster was getting nowhere. Her wake moved 
forward. Her humps stood still.” Mr McAfee then 
focused the telescope of his theodolite on the 
humps and found them to be ‘shadow cast by 


the sun’. They seemed to be moving because ‘ it 
was the water which was rippling and moving’. 

Now, as to the ‘ scientific’ value of this report. 
First, a ‘wake’ cannot move forward unless the 
body which causes it is moving. Secondly, the sun 
does not cast shadows. Shadows are caused by 
obstructions to the sun’s light, and in this case 
could only be three minute shadows of tiny 
clouds. Three cloud shadows, to be confused with 
humps, must have been a phenomenon of a 
lifetime! 

Much more likely, of course, is the possibility 
that Mr McAfee was deceived by three small dark 
calm patches, reflecting the opposite bank, set 
among ripples. This is entirely possible, but his 
description is then completely incorrect and un- 
scientific. 


Circus Offers Reward 


We are not splitting hairs, but only wonder why 
the British Museum should select one unscientific- 
ally worded second-hand newpaper report, out of 
scores available, as the ‘ only scientific evidence ’. 
The only explanation seems to be that the 
Museum shares the prejudices which the Establish- 
ment has so often shown regarding reports of this 
Monster. Mr McAfee’s description, as reported, 
is quite as woolly as many of those dismissed in 
the booklet as products of ‘ imagination ’. 

While the above are some of the typical 
negative reactions on record, it should also be 
noted that some authorities have taken the Mon- 
ster seriously. In the House of Commons in 1933 
the matter was raised more than once, and it was 
reported that the Inverness Chief Constable would 
try to ensure the protection of the animal. But it 
was decided that serious research was ‘ properly 
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a matter for the private enterprise of scientists, 
aided by the zeal of the Press and photographers ’ 
(Whyte, pp 98-9). 

Both Bertram Mills’ Circus and the New York 
Zoo offered rewards for the animal if delivered 
alive, th. sums being £20,000 and £5,000 respec- 
tively (Gould, p 22). 

On September 26, 1951, Dr Maurice Burton 
said on TV that in his opinion ‘the existence in 
Loch Ness of some large unknown marine animal 
is very, very unlikely, but I would not say that it 
is beyond the bounds of possibility’ (Whyte, 
p 121). But in his book he now comes down in 
favour of floating gas-inflated vegetable masses 
to explain the changing humps, though still envis- 
aging the possibility of some large as yet uniden- 
tified beast, not a plesiosaur, ‘ not even a reptile ’, 
but ‘a long-necked animal’ (Burton, pp 154-60). 


Eel or Plesiosaur vy 


Dr Denys Tucker, reviewing Mr Dinsdale’s 
book in The Observer (28.5.61), claims to have 
been ‘ canvassing in universities and other profes- 
sional circles for over two years’ the view of 
Mr Dinsdale that ‘ Loch Ness contains the answer 
to the sea-serpent problem trapped in what is, with 
all its difficulties, comparatively a puddle, and that 
the answer is very probably a relict population of 
Elasmosaurs (long-necked aquatic reptiles)’. In 
his review of Dinsdale’s book he stresses the im- 
portance of the 1960 Oxford and Cambridge 
Expedition to Loch Ness, which he considers 
Dinsdale to underestimate. He is also very critical 
of Dinsdale’s misspellings and scientific inaccur- 
acies, but concludes: ‘ There is more to commend 
in Mr Dinsdale’s errors than there is in all the 
zoological Establishment’s learning. I am _ sure 
that Bates and Belt, Gosse and Darwin and 
Wallace, would have agreed with me, and I am 
quite positive that the founders of the Royal 
Society would have.’ 

Stimulated by one of Dr Tucker’s lectures, an 
Oxford and Cambridge Expedition went to Loch 
Ness in the spring of 1960. Its findings were 
reported by Peter Bates and others in The Scots- 
man (Sept 12-14, 1960). In this report a descrip- 
tion of the Monster is summarized from previous 
writings, but the existence of the Monster is not 
confirmed. One echo-sounding suggested a large 
underwater beast, and humps were observed, but 
nothing sufficient to provide proof. The Expedition 
did ascertain that there was enough fish food in 
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the loch to sustain one or more large creatures, 
In the report they deal with the main optical 
illusions, illustrating some of them with photo- 
graphs, showing how the wake of boats, dark 
reflections, and floating wood or vegetable matter 
can on occasion be easily mistaken for a living 
creature. Their Scotsman reports suggest a final 
neutrality between two theories: a survival of the 
plesiosaurs, or floating vegetable matter. However, 
in the later New Scientist correspondence they 
tend more to the plesiosaur theory. 


Investigation Called For 


In his new book Dr Burton abandons both the 
giant eel theory and plesiosaur theory which he 
has held at times in the past, and states the case 
for masses of floating vegetation, a subject on 
which he is still experimenting. However, there is 
one mystery not explained by the idea of floating 
vegetable masses. This is that the ‘head’ of the 
Monster — which could be an erect branch pro- 
truding from the vegetable mass—is always 
reported as ‘in front’ (Burton, p 136). Therefore 
the appearance of the ‘head’ does appear to 
suggest something more than floating vegetation. 
Dr Burton’s suggestion is that there may be ‘a 
long-necked otter-like animal living in and around 
Loch Ness . . . I am not saying it is an otter’ 
(ibid, pp 165-66). He later comments thai ‘ if this 
should prove to be so, it would not be without 
precedent in zoology. And if it is so, the most 
exciting hunt in the annals of British natural 
history has yet to come’ (ibid, p 169). 

In the controversy in the New Scientist, 1960, 
Dr Tucker claimed that as a ‘ professional marine 
zoologist of respectable experience’ he himself 
‘did see a large lump travelling across flat calm 
water between Inchnacarhoch and Glendoes on 
March 22, 1959, and do quite unashamedly assert 
that it belonged to an unknown animal ’. He says 
he is ‘quite satisfied that we have in Loch Ness 
one of the most exciting and important problems 
in British zoology today ’. 

Messrs Peter Baker and others of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Expedition then came in with 
a letter asking for fuller examination of the ‘ gas- 
filled vegetation hypothesis’, but express doubts 
whether the movements of the visible humps can 
be explained by it. They suggest that the vegeta- 
tion theory, ‘at most, might account for some of 
the less exciting and more infrequent stationary 
phenomena ’. Having examined the various false 
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trails, they still find that, ‘on present evidence an 
animal, of unusual kind, seems most likely ’ (ibid, 
November 24, 1960). 

We are thus faced with at least the unanimity 
of all who have worked on the subject in appeal- 
ing for further investigation. Dr Burton leans 


number of phenomena, together with the possi- 
bility of a large otter-like animal. Dr Tucker and 
the Oxford and Cambridge Expedition definitely 
favour the theory that a very large animal does 
exist. In their case the most difficult problem is 
the extraordinary variation in the appearance of 
the humps. 

From the mass of eye-witness reports, as well 
as the reports from other lakes and numerous 
‘sea-serpents ’, it is possible that some deep-water 
amphibious animal does exist, of which no speci- 
men has ever been captured, and which comes 
to the surface mainly in darkness. Dr Burton 
suggests a large mammal. Cdr Gould abandoned 
the plesiosaur theory because of the lack of bones, 
but Mrs Whyte points to the story of the coela- 
canth to dispel for all time the assumption that 
fossils or bones must be in evidence to cover a 
gap of tens of millions of years. The coelacanth 
was believed to have been extinct for 50,000,000 
years till one specimen was caught off South 
Africa in 1938. Not till 1953 was a second one 
caught. But seven more had been caught since then 
(Whyte, pp 185-7). The chances of observing a 
deep-water amphibian, even in an inland loch, 
are not so great if it surfaces mainly at night. 
Loch Ness is 224+ miles long, 1 to 1} miles wide, 
and up to 750 ft deep. Yet, in spite of this, there 
are enough witnesses over the past thirty years to 
provide at least a prima facie case for thorough 
investigation. 

Discrepancies exist in descriptions, particularly 
over colour, the humps, the small ‘horns’, the 
‘mane’, and the shape of the eyes. Some such 
differences could be due to sex and age, and Mr 
Dinsdale suggests that at least two specimens 
exist in the loch, one reddish brown and the other 
grey. An amphibian might shed its skin from time 
to time, in which case ruffles of old skin could 
collect temporarily at the back of the neck. Dr 
Burton suggests that the few cases reported with 
‘horns’ were in fact reports of young deer swim- 


ne of jning with their horns still in velvet (Burton, 


onary 
false 


p 135). 
As regards the humps, with their altering 





towards the vegetable mat theory to explain a: 


shapes, Mrs Whyte and Mr Dinsdale both suggest 
that the filling or emptying of air-sacs might be 
the explanation. Mrs Whyte cites the puffer-fish, 
chameleon, sea snake, and lung-fish as examples 
(Whyte, pp 175-6). And, of course, we need only 
add the case of the common toad, But Dr Burton 
sees such changes as consistent with his theory of 
a mass of vegetation changing shape according to 
the escape of gases. 

If it were a question of suspected reserves of 
fissionable material, or even of oil, no resources 
would be spared in solving the problem. But since 
it is only a question of the possible discovery, 
almost in our very midst, of some unknown 
animal, of no visible commercial use, nobody 
has yet found the means for sufficiently thorough 
research. 

And we must never lose sight of the other 
possibility, that, when all is known, it may indeed 
be discovered that there is some creature inhabit- 
ing the loch, hitherto unidentified, but that it is 
much less sensational in character than existing 
reports might suggest. 

Finally, of course, the Monster could be the 
combined effect of several completely dissociated 
phenomena: involving the rising of fish, the 
swimming of otters or deer, the movement of 
motor-boats at a long distance, floating vegetable 
masses, and other causes. A combination of such 
phenomena could possibly account for a majority 
of the recorded reports. But there still remain 
the stories of the animal on shore, and the wake 
of a swimming creature, moving at very great 
speed, which suddenly stops as the animal dives, 
and great disturbances of the water. Dr Tucker 
and Dr Burton may be in disagreement at the 
moment, but both are asking for further research. 
Sooner or later the scientific Establishment may 
conduct a serious investigation. 

For, as Baker and Westwood conclude in last 
year’s report on the Oxford and Cambridge Ex- 
pedition: ‘It is of interest to recall that recently 
a very expensive thirty-man expedition has 
travelled thousands of miles to search for a 
‘beast’ whose existence is inferred almost solely 
from marks in the snow. Here in Britain we have 
a Monster for which there is far more evidence. 
Must we be content to let it remain a mystery? ’ 
(Scotsman, 14.9.60), 

At least let us afford to the Loch Monster 
similar financial resources to those we accord the 
Abominable Snow Man. 
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PAINE AS A BIBLICAL CRITIC 


by N. M. GOLDBERG 


The late Archibald Robertson’s last contribution 
to ‘The Humanist’ is a digest of an article he 
translated from the ‘Annual of the Museum of 
the History of Religion and Atheism’, Leningrad, 
1960, No IV. 


defend ‘true religion’ from the attacks of 

atheists. It proved, on the contrary, by the 
common admission both of his enemies and 
friends, to be ‘the Bible of the atheists’, And 
atheists, especially, both hitherto and now, have 
done and are doing everything to preserve for 
posterity the name and the works of the great 
freethinker. 

In deciding the basic question of Paine’s philo- 
sophy, it stands out that he is a materialist — even 
though a less consistent one than his contempor- 
aries, the French materialists of the eighteenth 
century. 

According to Paine, a real material world exists 
outside man and his consciousness: ‘ Whether we 
sleep or wake, the vast machinery of the universe 
still goes on.’ Man cannot of his own will alter 
creation: ‘It is an ever-existing original, which 
every man can read. It cannot be forged; it 
cannot be counterfeited; it cannot be lost; it 
cannot be altered; it cannot be suppressed.’ 

Matter, as Paine thought, generates mind; 
therefore matter is primary and thought, its deriv- 
ative, secondary. ‘Who can say’, he asks, ‘ what 
exceeding fine section of fine matter it is that 
produces a thought in what we call the mind? ’ 

He concentrated all the force of his criticism 
on the Bible, which played an immense role in 
life in fundamentally Protestant America. The 
least doubt of the truth of the Bible was con- 
sidered as the gravest transgression; and the 
doubter was cruelly persecuted and punished. 
Clearly the exposure of Biblical fictions under- 
mined religious beliefs and furthered the spread of 
unbelief. , 

Paine relied on the results of the scientific critic- 
ism of the Bible begun by Hobbes and Spinoza 
and continued by the English deists: Anthony 
Collins (1676-1729), Thomas Chubb (1679-1747), 
Matthew Tindal (1653-1733), Thomas Woolston 
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P sm intended The Age of Reason to 


(1670-1733) and others. Besides popularizing their 
results he advanced some original conjectures. 

He begins by attacking the belief in the divine 
origin of the Bible and the idea of revelation as 
Spinoza and the English Deists had already done. 

What is this revelation and what does Paine 
mean? He explains: ‘ Revelation is a communi- 
cation of something which the person to whom 
the thing is revealed did not know before. For if 
I have done a thing, or seen it done, it needs no 
revelation to tell me I have done it, or seen it ; nor 
enable me to tell it, or to write it, Revelation, 
therefore, cannot be applied to anything done 
upon earth of which man is himself the actor or 
the witness; and consequently all the historical 
and anecdotal part of the Bible, which is almost 
the whole of it, is not within the meaning and 
compass of the word revelation, and, therefore, 
is not the word of God.’ 

Moncure Conway, in his biography of Paine, 
considers that his treatment of the New Testament 
is more valuable than the discoveries of such 
representatives of the historical school of criticism 
as Baur and Strauss. Conway thinks it is a merit 
of his approach to have shown how the historical 
Jesus is derived from a mythical Christ. Paine does 
not go so far as to deny a historical Christ, but 
states for the first time that the problem of 
whether Christ existed or not is of no importance. 

The mere existence of Mary, Joseph and Jesus, 
he writes, ‘ is a matter of indifference, about which 
there is no ground either to believe or disbelieve, 
and which comes under the common head of “It 
may be so; and what then? ”’ Again: ‘It is not, 
then, the existence or non-existence of the persons 
that I trouble myself about; it is the fable of 
Jesus Christ, as is told in the New Testament, and 
the wild and visionary doctrine raised thereon, 
against which I contend.’ 

He makes the most of the fact that, even if all 
four Gospels agreed with one another, that would 
not demonstrate the truth of their contents, but 
that if they do not agree with one another, their 
contents are a fortiori false. . . . 

The ethics of the Old Testament were obnoxious 
to him, and in a bitter, destructive fashion he 
exposes their inhumanity. In The Age of Reason 
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The late Archibald Robertson 


he writes: ‘ Whenever we read the obscene stories, 
the voluptuous debaucheries, the cruel and 
tortuous executions, the unrelenting vindictiveness 
with which more than half the Bible is filled, it 
would be more consistent that we called it the 
word of a demon than the word of God. It is a 
history of wickedness, that has served to corrupt 
and brutalize mankind ; and, for my own part, I 
sincerely detest it, as I detest everything that is 
cruel.’ 

A great part of the Bible is ‘ scarcely anything 
but a history of the grossest vices. To read the 
Bible without horror, we must undo everything 
that is tender, sympathizing, and benevolent in 
the heart of man. Speaking for myself, if I had no 
other evidence that the Bible is fabulous than the 
sacrifice I must make to believe it to be true, 
that alone would be sufficient to determine my 
choice.’ 

The Age of Reason was first published in 
France (to begin with in English, and then also in 
French, in a translation by the wife of Condorcet). 
There, it made no particular impression, since 
long before 1794 the French reader had been 
acquainted with the atheist literature of the French 
Enlightenment. In England, where Paine had been 
outlawed, the publication and distribution of his 
work were subject to every kind of persecution. 
For publishing Paine’s pamphlet, An Examina- 


tion of Prophecies, Daniel Eaton was sentenced 
to stand once a month in the pillory and to eleven 
months’ imprisonment. In 1819 Richard Carlile, 
for publishing the ‘ theological’ works of Paine, 
was fined £1,500 and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. 

The reading and dissemination of an ‘ atheistic- 
al’ book written by an author who had been 
outlawed, the publication and distribution of his 
Marx wrote in 1854 to the New York Daily 
Tribune: ‘It is no wonder if Thomas Paine’s 
Rights of Man was publicly burnt in this free and 
happy country.’ Nevertheless, in spite of various 
obstacles, Paine’s books reached the English 
reader. 

Engels repeatedly pointed to the popularity 
among the English working class of the ‘ well- 
known democrat’, Thomas Paine. In 1843, in 
Letters from London, Engels described working- 
class meetings at which ‘ Christianity is subjected 
to downright attack, and Christians are called 
“our enemies ” ’. Besides, he added emphatically: 
‘Workers now have, in good cheap editions, trans- 
lations of the works of French philosophers of the 
last century, chiefly Rousseau’s Social Contract, 
the System of Nature, and various works of 
Voltaire ; moreover, in penny or twopenny pam- 
phlets and in newspapers they find an explanation 
of Communist principles; in just the same way 
there are in the hands of workers cheap editions 
of the works of Thomas Paine and Shelley.’ 

In 1845 Engels called George Forster, who had 
supported the French Revolution at the end of 
the eighteenth century and died on the scaffold, a 
German Thomas Paine. Writing to a meeting of 
Chartists in London at the end of 1845 in con- 
nection with the anniversary of the proclamation 
of the French Republic of 1792, Engels empha- 
sized the fact that participants in the meeting 
‘honoured the memory of Thomas Paine and the 
democrats of all lands ’. 

As is shown by the latest investigation by 
Webb! of the literature read by English workers, 
the works of Paine, in spite of all impediments, 
made their way among the working class and were 
in particular demand. In working-class newspapers 
and periodicals, especially in the Poor Man’s 
Guardian, the works of Paine were advertised in 
every way. 

The Age of Reason exerted an anti-religious 





1R. K. Webb, The British Working Class Reader, 
1790-1848 (London, 1955). 
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influence on the working-class reader even at the 
end of the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth century. Merciless criticism of the Bible, 
revelations of the hypocrisy of the clergy, a 
passionate call to readers to rely on the facts of 
Nature and human reason, and not on prevalent 
religious beliefs — all this, which constituted the 
spirit and content of The Age of Reason, in com- 
bination with Paine’s political radicalism and 


straightforward humanism, determined the attitude 
to him of different social groups both in his life- 
time and after his death. 

Today, as 150 years ago, the words of Thomas. 
Paine sound like a battle-cry: 
institutions of (Churches, whether Jewish, Christian 
or Turkish, appear to me no other than human 
inventions set uo to terrify and enslave mankind, 
and monopolize power and profits.’ 


‘ All national 


VOLTAIRE’S GREATEST TRIUMPH 


by R. J. MOSTYN 


ISITORS to Chateau de 

V/ Ferney are shown Vol- 

taire’s bedroom. On the 
wall is a framed copy of an 
engraving of the Calas family 
in the prison of the Conciergerie, 
Paris. Voltaire used to carry this 
picture with him when he left 
home. When he died in Paris 
on May 30, 1778, it was hung 
on the wall opposite his bed so 
that his eyes could rest upon it. 

Thirteen years later France 
was in the throes of revolution. 
The ideas of Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists were no longer 
mere words but dynamite. The 
glittering fagade of a corrupt 
and tyrannical regime went up 
in smoke and flames. So did the 
Abbaye de Scelliéres, where 
Voltaire’s body had _ been 
interred. 

His remains were conveyed 
with great pomp from Scelliéres 
to the Panthéon in a magnificent 
sarcophagus bearing the in- 
scription I] vengea Calas, la 
Barre, Sirven et Montbailly. 
These were names of victims 
of intolerance subsequently 
vindicated by Voltaire in four 
triumphant campaigns. The one 
by which he is best remembered, 
which he thought of as his finest 
work (mon meilleur ouvrage), 
was that of Jean Calas. To the 
crowds who lined the streets 
as the cortége went by he 
was, above all, homme aux 
Calas. 

The bare outlines of this in- 
famous affair ought to be 
familiar to all readers of The 
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Humanist. Whether or not that 
is so, every humanist should 
read the story which has been 
brilliantly retold by Edna Nixon 
in Voltaire and the Calas Case 
(Gollancz, 21s). For it was the 
humanist passion for justice that 
inspired this heroic struggle to 
expose one of the blackest judi- 
cial crimes in the long history of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 


The Fate of a Suicide 


Jean Calas was a Huguenot 
shopkeeper in Toulouse, father 
of four sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, Marc-Antoine, 
wanted to be a barrister but was 
prevented by decrees against his 
religion. One night, after having 
dinner with his parents and his 
brother, Pierre, and the latter’s 
friend, Marc-Antoine became 
moody and left the party. 
Shortly afterwards he was found 
hanging by the neck in a store- 
room. 

It was obvious that he had 
committed suicide, but in Tou- 
louse two hundred years ago this 
was a terrible disgrace. The 
corpse of a suicide was stripped 
naked, dragged through the 
streets face downwards on a 
hurdle, pelted with stones, and 
finally suspended from a gibbet. 
To avoid this shame Jean Calas 
tried to hush up the manner of 
his son’s death. 

He paid dearly for his folly. 
Everyone in the house was 
arrested on suspicion of com- 
plicity in murder. The motive 
was alleged to be religious fan- 


aticism. Marc-Antoine’s brother, 
Louis, had left home and be- 
come a Catholic. It was alleged 
that Marc-Antoine was on the 
point of doing likewise and that 
his father had killed him to 
prevent apostasy. 

A grim passage from Calvin’s 
Institutes was thought to lay this 
dreadful obligation on Protest- 
ant parents. It reads: ‘All those 
who resist the authority of a 


- father, whether through lack of 


respect or through rebellion, are 
monsters and not men. For this 
reason our Saviour has ordered 
us to put to death all those who 
disobey father or mother.’ 

These events must be seen 
against a background of religi- 
ous intolerance more ferocious 
than anywhere else in Europe. 
except Spain. Toulouse was the 
capital of Languedoc, only fifty 
miles from Albi, the centre of 
the frightful Albigensian crusade 
in the twelfth century. The most 
savage massacre of that cam- 
paign was preceded by the 
order: ‘Kill all, God will know 
his own.’ 

In Toulouse the notorious 
St Anthony of Padua fed the 
fires of numerous autos-da-fé 
with heretics. Ten years before 
St Bartholomew’s Day there 
were religious riots in Toulouse. 
Beleaguered Protestants  iaid 
down their arms on promise of 
safety and 4,000 who had 
trusted the word of _ the 
Catholics were  treacherously 
butchered. 

After the Revocation of the 
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Edict of Nantes some 400,000 
Huguenots sought asylum in 
England, Holland, Germany, 
and even America. Jean Calas 
and his English-born wife tried 
to reach England. Unfortunately 
for them, they were turned back 
at the French coast. 

The interrogation and subse- 
quent trial of this family and 
their faithful Catholic servants 
were a travesty of justice. Calas 
was tortured, but he continued 
to declare his innocence. In the 
Meantime the case was pre- 
judged. For if the prosecution 
were right, Marc-Antoine died 
a martyr to his faith. He was 
therefore accorded a martyr’s 
honours and a Requiem Mass 
Was sung in the eleventh century 
cathedral of Saint-Etienne. 

Nearby, in the Place Saint- 
Georges, Jean Calas was brought 
to be broken on the wheel, the 
last victim of a public execution 
of this barbaric sort. 

He bore his ghastly sufferings 
with fortitude. On the scaffold 
the executioner smashed both 
arms, legs, and hips and then 
fastened the broken body to the 





wheel, where this mangled man 
remained fully conscious for 
two hours in the presence of his 
judges, church dignitaries, and 
an enthralled crowd. As an act 
of Christian mercy he was finally 
put out of his agony by 
strangulation. 

It was this horrible punish- 
ment inflicted on an innocent 
man by religious fanatics that 
moved Voltaire to cry Ecrasez 
l'infame. The infamy to be des- 
troyed was intolerance—that 
cancer which had rotted Europe 
for centuries. 

For three years, despite his 
own ill health, Voltaire worked 
indefatigably. The Calas family 
were released from detention, 
but they were penniless. Voltaire 
enlisted the help of his powerful 
friends at court, the Duke of 
Richelieu, Marshal of France, 
the Duke of Choiseul, and 
Madame Pompadour, It cost 
50,000 livres to prepare the 
defence. After innumerable 
delays and sickening obstruc- 
tions the King was prevailed 
upon to set up a tribunal and 
order a re-trial. 





Voltaire treasured this engraving of the Calas family with their servant and son's friend in a Paris prison 


The original sentences were 
annulled. Some monetary com- 
pensation was made to the Calas 
family. It was not enough, so 
Voltaire started a fund and sold 
copies of the engraving which 
he kept in his room until the 
authorities stopped him. 

When we recall this cause 
célébre we can understand why 
Voltaire held that so long as 
men believe absurdities they will 
commit atrocities. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to 
dismiss him as superficial, a 
mere wit and hedonist. Indeed, 
smart circles now admire 
Joseph de Maistre, who de- 
fended the execution of Calas. 
But at the heart of Voltaire’s 
philosophy was a burning con- 
viction that tolerance is right 
and intolerance almost the worst 
evil. 

‘It is philosophy alone that 
is responsible for this victory. 
When will it succeed in crush- 
ing all the heads of the hydra 
of fanaticism?’ he wrote. 

That may not be quite what 
philosophy has come to mean 
today—and more is the pity. 
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THE HUMANITY OF MAN (2) 


by SIR WILFRID LE GROS CLARK, FRS 


The second part of the Presidential address to the British 
Association stresses the international mission of science 


HE emergence of the biological species 
Homo sapiens has been the result of 
selective pressures directly dependent on 
the invention and development of cultural organi- 
zations of increasing complexity. Thus the initial 
evolution of the human type of brain has been 
correlated with modifications in the differential 
growth rates of the cranial skeleton, the reduction 
of the jaws and teeth, the perfecting of the loco- 
motor apparatus, and the ultimate refinement of 
the structure of the hand for manual dexterity, 
and so forth. 

Even more important is the correlated extension 
of the period of immaturity during which the 
growing child remains dependent on the adult 
members of the community, for this not only 
makes possible the full post-natal development of 
the large and complicated brain, it also provides 
the opportunity for educating the individual to 
adapt himself to the intricate inter-relationships of 
human society. It may be said, indeed, that if man 
(in the broadest sense) invented culture, it was 
culture which invented Homo sapiens. Such a 
conception is not new — it has been simmering 
in the minds of anthropologists over the last few 
years, but it now needs to be more fully recog- 
nized. 

Here we are today, the modern representatives 
of Homo sapiens, and up to now, after several 
hundred thousand years of rigorous striving and 
struggle in the face of adversities which at times 
must have appeared all but insuperable, our 
evolutionary success in the biological sense is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that almost 
3000 million individual specimens of our species 
are now scattered over the greater part of the 
world living in widely different physical and social 
environments. This itself is expressive of one of 
the outstanding features of our species —a broad 
and plastic adaptability rather than a narrow 
adaptedness to one particular set of conditions. 
But our biological adaptability needs to be con- 
stantly supplemented by deliberate and conscious 
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efforts to adapt ourselves to local circumstances. 
as they arise. 

In the exploration and exploitation of territories 
of climatic extremes, for example, or in trying to 
cope with the artificial conditions which we are 
continually creating for ourselves in different fields 
of human activity, we seek to find ways of adapt- 
ing ourselves to new local environments or (if that 
is impossible) of adapting the local environment 
to ourselves. So far as physical and biological 
environments are concerned we have some reason 
to be satisfied with ourselves in that we have 
hitherto met with considerable success by making. 
use of all the resources of the physical and 
biological sciences and of the _ technological 
developments which have been derived from them, 
by the development of more effective methods of 
pest control and protection against disease, and 
also by intensive studies of the physiological and 
psychological factors underlying the adaptational 
potentialities of the human body. 

In the last several years much progress has been 
made in laboratory and field investigations of 
problems of climatic adaptation in man and 
animals, and closely related to this is the develop- 
ment of a field of research which has come to be 
termed Ergonomics, that is, the study in the widest 
context of man in relation to his working environ- 
ment. I need hardly emphasize the relevance of 
Ergonomics to industry, for this is now widely 
recognized for its importance in the rational 
design of machinery and in the control of the 
immediate climatic environment, whether natural 
or artificial, in which tasks need to be carried out. 

But while we can feel some assurance of ulti- 
mate success in such material problems (so long 
as adequate funds and facilities are made available 
for their investigation by scientific methods), the 
sociological environment to which mankind as a 
whole needs to adapt himself presents a much 
more formidable problem. 

I have expressed the view that consciously 
directed cooperativeness has been the major factor 
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which determined the evolutionary origin of 
Homo sapiens as a newly emergent species and 
the gradual development of the peculiarly human 
form of integrated society, and in this connection 
I am reminded of the words of John Stuart Mill 
125 years ago that ‘there is not a more accurate 
test of the progress of civilization than the pro- 
gress of the power of cooperation’, In the past 
this element of cooperativeness has led to the 
progressive assimilation of smaller groups into 
larger groups of increasingly complex social struc- 
ture—at first families into assemblages of families, 
these into wider communities based on close kin- 
ship, into clans and tribes, and later into the still 
larger economic and political units represented by 
states, federations of states, and the nations of the 
world. 

Naturally, I do not suggest that this process of 
assimilation has been a matter of even, steady, 
advancement —like the analogous process of 
biological evolution it has been chequered with 
long intervals of stagnation and periodic regres- 
sions. But there has been demonstrably a broad 
historical trend in the direction of a progressive 
unification of mankind. In some cases this has 
come about by mutual agreement for the further- 
ance of common interests, but it must be admitted 
that it has not unusually been the result of conflict 
between opposing groups ending in the subsequent 
mergence of the vanquished into the social and 
economic structure of the victor. 

In so far as this process of unification has been 
to the ultimate benefit of the community as a 
whole by achieving a higher level of cooperation 


The United Nations sent this Canadian mission of scientific experts to Mekong to aid development 





which, for example, permits a more centralized 
organization of all the means of production, more 
efficient control over local fluctuations in food 
supply, more comprehensive planning of large- 
scale projects of irrigation and transport, more 
economical division of labour by specialists of 
various kinds and so forth, it can be regarded as 
a major factor determining sociological progress. 
But the basic difficulty with the larger groupings 
of human society, as it seems to me, is that, with 
increasing population pressure, the altruistic senti- 
ments which in the course of a long evolutionary 
history have become ingrained in the mentality of 
the individual are too apt to be suppressed by the 
narrow interests of each particular group. 


The Unity of Science 


The larger the group the less control has the 
private individual in directing his innate impulses 
along channels which are ethically satisfying to 
him personally, for his attitudes and opinions 
come to be more and more directed for him by 
all the subtleties of propaganda developed in a 
complex society. At any rate, we now have to 
face the seemingly paradoxical fact that the larger 
the units of cooperation in social communities the 
greater the tendency for their segregation into 
populations opposed to each other by conflicting 
economics and ideological interests. Thus the 
historical process of unification has tended to slow 
up and ultimately threatens to come to a halt. If 
it has sometimes been the outcome of conflict in 
the past this can no longer be envisaged as prac- 
ticable in the future, for a major conflict involving 
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the nations of the world today must lead to a 
degree of destruction that would render precarious 
the very existence of mankind. 

We seek to escape from this impasse and we 
ask ourselves whether it is even feasible to hope 
for a final unification of mankind as a whole. At 
the moment few would be optimistic enough to 
give a reassuring answer to this question, and no 
doubt many would regard it as too unreal and 
idealistic to be worth consideration. 

Yet one thing seems clear — an essential pre- 
requisite for any attempt at further unification for 
the good of mankind as a whole is the ability to 
give full expression to the impulse for cooperation 
which is so characteristic a feature of the 
humanity of man, and this can only be made 
possible by opportunities for free intercourse and 
the free interchange of ideas among the popu- 
lation of the world 

In the promotion of such an ideal I believe that 
science has a vitally important part to play, for 
fundamental science (the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake), together with technological 
science (in its application of this knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind as a whole), may surely be 
regarded as one of the culminating expressions of 
that cooperativeness on which depended the 


genesis of the human form of society in the 
distant past. I do not mean to imply that science 
among all other intellectual disciplines has a 
complete prerogative in this respect, but I do sug- 
gest that it is in a particularly favourable position 
to effect the closest contacts between peoples who 
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FAO scientists enable sugar to be grown in a 
previously unfertile and malarious region of Ceylon 
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are otherwise divided by political and other 
interests. 

For one thing, scientists of all countries feel 
impelled to retain and develop harmonious 
relations simply because they realize that the 
very advancement of their subjects depends on a 
thorough acquaintance with work going on else- 
where — the progress of science is essentially the 
result of cooperative human effort. They may not 
all speak the same tongue, but they can and do 
speak with a common idiom and use a common 
terminology, and communication of knowledge 
and ideas from one individual to another can be 
more precise and certain in scientific phraseology 
just because the latter aims to be more carefully 
defined than phraseology of colloquial language. 
One may say, further, that there is a universality 
in the logic of scientific method which permits an 
intimacy of understanding hardly possible in fields 
of learning where there are fundamental conflicts 
of opinion derived from preconceived convictions 
and beliefs based on unverifiable evidence, and 
not amenable to scientific methods of inquiry by 
the rigorous test of repeated observation and 
experiment. 


Freedom of Inquiry 


In so far as science by its very nature imposes 
on the scientist and the scientifically-minded an 
ethical code of profound respect for objective 
truth it is to be regarded as intrinsically a self- 
regulating process. For any statements or judg- 
ments based on current scientific research must be 
open to continuous scrutiny in the light of subse- 
quent research, with the freely admitted possibility 
that they may from time to time need to be 
revised or rejected. Cooperativeness is an integral 
element in this process of self-regulation and 
thereby contributes to the promotion of a sense 
of tolerance and intellectual humility. 

Finally, I would assert that the quintessence of 
the scientific mentality is to be found in a willing- 
ness to communicate and discuss new advances in 
knowledge with completely open-minded freedom, 
uninhibited by any attempt at secrecy for partisan 
or sectional interests of any kind whatsoever ; it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that secretive- 
ness is the very antithesis of the spirit of free 
inquiry implicit in the scientific method. From the 
purely practical point of view, also, secretiveness 
acts as a serious brake on the advancement of 
science because the latter can only proceed actively 
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through the unrestricted interchange and _inter- 
penetration of ideas among those engaged on 
problems of common interest. 

In the past, the free intercourse between scholars 
of different countries by travel or correspondence 
was first demonstrated in the early days of the 
Renaissance Period when it was a common custom 
for scientists to undertake arduous journeys from 
this country to the great medieval universities of 
the Continent to acquaint themselves with current 
advances in scientific knowledge. Even during the 
Napoleonic Wars and the American Civil War, as 
Sir Gavin de Beer has recorded in his book The 
Sciences were Never at War, scientists were able 
to travel unmolested through enemy territories. 
Unhappily, the situation has become very different 
in our own time, but I think it may be said that 
scientists in general all over the world are still 
striving to maintain a sense of unity in the face of 
circumstances which often appear very frustrating. 

For many years, of course, they have been in 
the habit of arranging international congresses in 
a variety of subjects, with a membership freely 
open to all those competent to contribute papers 
or join in discussions, and anyone who has partici- 
pated in such congresses will have experienced the 
teal sense of fellowship between man and man 
which inevitably develops in the course of probing 
problems of common interest. 


Science More Cosmopolitan 


The International Geophysical Year of 1957-8 
was perhaps one of the most outstanding examples 
of the intimate collaboration between scientists of 
many nations for the benefit of mankind in 
general; it illustrates particularly well the im- 
portant point that associations which are wholly 
international are essential for achieving full inter- 
national unity. International scientific associations 
which are exclusive, in the sense that they admit 
membership of some nations and not others, can 
only engender suspicion and disharmony. It has 
even been suggested that the very term ‘ inter- 
national’ is psychologically objectionable because 
it presupposes and perpetuates the idea of the 
existence of separate national units. Certainly, in 
so far as international organizations are taken to 
fepresent governments upon which they depend 
for financial support (however tenuous this link 
may be), an undesirable element of political bias 
tends to be introduced. 

Undoubtedly one of the 


most important 





developments in science during recent years is the 
multiplication of international congresses, col- 
loquies, symposia and so forth, and I take this to 
be an expression of the urgent need felt by the 
scientifically minded to maintain and extend still 
further contacts in a world which threatens to be- 
come disrupted by the conflict of national interests. 

Even more significant, I think, is an evident 
tendency to replace the term ‘international’ by 
more comprehensive and all-embracing titles. Thus 
we have the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the World Meteorological Association, the World 
Federation for Mental Health, the World Federa- 
tion for Neurology, and so forth. But apart from 
such specific organizations, individual scientific 
societies are themselves tending to become more 
international in scope and more cosmopolitan in 
their membership. 


Danger Ahead 


The British Association can with some reason 
claim a good share in the promotion of inter- 
national amity through the medium of science, for 
it has always provided an open forum for the free 
discussion of contemporary problems which con- 
front mankind not only in this country but all 
over the world. The most important objective of 
the Annual Meetings of the British Association 
lies not so much in the mere recording and 
recounting year by year of new scientific dis- 
coveries, but rather in making clear their probable 
impact on the day-to-day life of individual citizens 
and the communities to which they belong, and, 
more important still, in demonstrating and ex- 
plaining the principles and methods of scientific 
inquiry by which these discoveries have been made 
with the inferential corollary that the same prin- 
ciples and methods can also be applied, with a 
considerable assurance of success, to other out- 
standing problems of a similar nature. 

Our task is to inculcate as widely as possible that 
spirit of freedom in scientific inquiry which gives 
full expression to the deep-rooted altruism which, 
as I have already tried to emphasize, is an essen- 
tial attribute of the humanity of man and which, 
I believe, can do more than anything else to 
preserve and intensify the feeling of harmony 
among all peoples of the world. But we need to 
press ahead in our efforts with the utmost vigour, 
for the dangers which now threaten the unity of 
mankind are formidable indeed. 

And time is getting very short. 
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TELEVISION 


AFRICAN 
TRAGEDY 


BC’s White Paper film of 
Ne Angola rising shown 

on BBC is the most 
vivid and moving reportage I 
have seen for a long time. Two 
intrepid Americ: trekked from 
the Congo to a river far south 
commanded by Portuguese 
troops. On the journey through 
jungle and scrub they took pic- 
tures of villages devastated by 
napalm bombs—fearful weapons 
which had not been given to 
Portugal to wage a colonial war. 
Here, ragged, unkempt guer- 
rillas, armed with ancient mus- 
kets and machetes, apart from 
such equipment that had been 
smuggled or captured, chal- 
lenged the might of a modern 
army. 

The near-slavery of the forced 
labour system had made them 
desperate. The brutal floggings 
—we were shown the instru- 
ments of torture—evoked savage 
reprisals. They attacked iso- 
lated plantations, killing men, 
women and children and burn- 
ing the houses. Then they were 
hunted and shot like vermin 
and their villages razed to the 
ground. If we were spared sight 
of the worst horrors we were 
shown quite enough. This was 
indeed the heart of darkness. 

The boyish conscripts, soon 
to be blooded, had no under- 
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standing of the devilish work 
the Salazar dictatorship had 
brought them from their homes 
to do. They may have believed 
the propaganda that they were 
defending Christian civilization 
against black barbarism. The 
facade of luxury buildings and 
sumptuous churches which 
greeted them on landing may 
have created the illusion. But in 
the hinterland they came face 
to face with the sinister reality. 


The Fight for Survival 


This is a war without a 
battlefront. Armed rebels appear 
out of the forest and elephant 
grass and vanish without trace. 
The vastness of the country 
engulfs them and to crush an 
insurrection on this scale would 
be only a Pyrrhic victory. Al- 
ready the ruin spreading through 
the once prosperous coffee plan- 
tations has hit Portugal badly. 
The BBC are to be congratu- 
lated on the opportunity given 
to viewers to see how ‘Britain’s 
oldest ally’ shoulders the White 
Man’s burden. The _ ultimate 
tragedy is that there seems no 
way out for years to come. Since 
only a fraction of the Angolese 
are literate they could not pos- 
sibly administer their country. 

In ‘Survival: Tomorrow May 
be Too Late’ and a shorter film 
of the drought victims in the 
Kenya animal reserve ITV re- 
minded us of another African 
tragedy. I have seldom seen 
anything on_ television more 
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pathetic than the doomed beasts 
standing patiently beside dried- 
up waterholes. When the limit 
of endurance was reached a 
thirst-maddened rhino ran amok 
before finally sinking to the 
ground while vultures gathered 
in the withered trees. Wardens 
did their gallant best by sinking 
wells—a gesture of humanity 
against pitiless Nature. They 
tried, too, to protect their 
charges against the predatory 
hunters who have already 
threatened some species with 
extinction. 

George Orwell might have 
been proud to have invented 
the scenes of American H-bomb 
shelters shown on ‘Panorama’. 
Unfortunately they were not fic- 
tion. Manufacturers are switch- 
ing from swimming-pools to 
bomb-shelters and using high- 
pressure salesmanship to market 
their products. Millions may die 
but thousands now living will 
survive if they place their 
orders promptly and buy sten 
guns to keep their neighbours 
away. Ludovic Kennedy gave us 
a macabre glimpse of greed 
playing on fear, though I can- 
not believe that this is other 
than fhe reaction of a small 
section of the population. But 
the bomb poisons more than the 
atmosphere, Absolute power 
corrupts, as Lord Acton said— 
and he never conceived any- 
thing as absolute as a mega- 
tonner. 


The Hangman Cometh 


The BBC programme on Capi- 
tal Punishment was_ heralded 
with a warning that it was 
unsuitable for the squeamish 
or the young. It contained 
little that we did not already 
know. A mild-looking man who 
had executed over 400 murder- 
ers described in three minutes 
the niceties of his horrid tech- 
nique. We had a glimpse of the 
Californian gas-chamber and 
heard the views of a number 
of reprieved American murder- 
ers. They all said that the death 
penalty was not a deterrent. 

The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury gave a polished perform- 
ance of Mr Facing-Both-Ways, 
but the Cardinal Archbishop of 
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Westminster saw no moral ob- 
jection to hanging. The view 
of the police, a prison governor 
and a criminologist covered 
familiar ground; but there is, 
of course, nothing new to add 
to the expediency argument. 
The evidence is overwhelming 
that capital punishment is not 
a deterrent. | CLIFFORD MASON 
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TOO MANY BABIES, 
SAY HUXLEYS 


N the past month Sir Julian 
Jena Aldous Huxley have both 

been on the air, the former 
appearing in a new series—I 
Remember’—with Mr Nigel Cal- 
der there to prod his memory. 
It is not generally known that 
he won the Newdigate Prize for 
Poetry at Oxford. His later in- 
terest in the preservation of wild 
life and the’ beauty of the 
countryside belongs no doubt 
to that side of his nature. His 
passion for synthesis makes him 
look more kindly on Teilhard 
de Chardin’s cosmological specu- 
lations than his fellow scientists 
do. ‘The whole of reality’, he 
reaffirmed to Mr Calder, ‘is a 
single process of evolution’. 

Sir Julian has led a very full 
life, travelling far and wide, 
from Spitzbergen to Africa, with 
Texas and the Tennessee Valley 
thrown in for good measure. As 
Director-General of Unesco, he 
initiated an International His- 
tory of the World of which the 
first volume is coming out at 
the end of the year. All this 
constitutes a fine record of 
public service (at Eton he 
wavered between science and 
the Civil Service as a career) 
but takes no account of his 
achievements as a biologist or 
his work in popularizing science 
(he collaborated with Wells in 
The Science of Life, one of the 
earliest of such attempts); and 
his latest book The Humanist 
Frame (a symposium) reveals 
yet another side of him. 

Next to the H-bomb, he con- 
siders our most urgent problem 
today to be that of population. 
Birth control must somehow be 





made to balance death control. 
Nor is it merely a matter of 
the food supply. The destruction 
of the countryside and the re- 
sulting nervous prostration also 
go into it. Worse still—and this 
is a point I haven’t heard made 
before—the more traffic controls 
we have to have the more we 
tend to become an authoritarian 
State. ‘Above a critical point of 
population density, human ful- 
filment gets bogged down.’ 

All very true of course, but 
short of an agreed quota system 
I don’t see how it can be done 
in view of the present divisions 
among mankind. Manpower still 
counts for something. China, I 
understand, has recently gone 
back on birth control because 
her rulers fear a shortage of 
labour in the future. Is it any 
wonder the World Health 
Organization, as Sir Julian him- 
self complained, is reluctant to 
have the subject on its agenda? 


Visions and Drugs 


The problem of population 
also worries Mr Aldous Huxley. 
‘Quantity is the enemy of qual- 
ity’ is how he put it to Mr 
Walter Allen. What, however, 
strikes one as rather incongru- 
ous in his case is that an avowed 
mystic, a disciple of detachment, 
should evince such interest in 
mundane matters like birth con- 
trol, a substitute for alcohol to 
reduce the death roll on the 
roads due to drink, Mrs Grundy 
and four-letter words, and so 
on, about all of which he had 
something pertinent to say. 
According to him, certain drugs 
open up a_ visionary world 
within us which may be just 
as real as the world outside. A 
polymath, he has no difficulty 
in reconciling his interest in 
science (though no _ scientist 
himself) with his artistic activi- 
ties, both being concerned, he 
explained, with imposing some 
sort of pattern on the facts. 

In his forthcoming Utopian 
novel—to be called simply 
Island (although it is in fact 
a tale of two islands with con- 
trasted cultures)—he has tried, 
he told Mr John Morgan, to 
combine Eastern mysticism with 
Western technology. Mahayana 


Buddhism has a special appeal 
for him, it seems, because its 
ideal is the Bodhisatva, who, 
not content to liberate himself 
like the Arhat or saint of Early 
Buddhism, descends to earth 
again and again till all sentient 
beings are, through him, 
redeemed. 


The Third Way 


Translated into contemporary 
terms, this becomes a plea for 
‘commitment’ as against the 
ivory tower. It is not after all 
so different from Sir Julian’s 
sense of service, with this bit 
about the Bodhisatva to give 
it an added exotic flavour! The 
difference between the brothers 
lies elsewhere, in Mr Huxley’s 
peculiar theory of knowledge. 
Questioned about C. P. Snow’s 
‘two cultures’, he said both were 
‘on the verbal and symbolic 
level’, therefore inadequate. He 
himself looks towards a third 
way — ‘kinetic awareness of 
everything we do’. Where would 
Mr Huxley be without the 
ability, which he possesses in a 
greater degree than most, to 
communicate by means of words 
his own vision of the human 
predicament? Whatever we may 
think of his philosophy, Mr 
Huxley’s place in literature at 
any rate is assured. 

A.D. COHEN 
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TOWARDS A THIRD CUL- 
TURE, by Charles Davy (Faber 
& Faber, 18s). Mr Davy has 
entered the debate about Sir 
Charles Snow’s Two Cultures, 
scientific and literary. He advo- 
cates a third culture, which 
turns out, despite the topical 
labels, to be a form of mystical 
religion. He understands the 
language of science, but it is 
necessary for him to demon- 
strate that it is inadequate. His 
first step is to dismiss the neo- 
Darwinian views of Huxley, 
Fisher, and indeed, of most 
biologists. He is not satisfied 
that the machinery of evolution 
can be described wholly in terms 
of biochemistry and Natural 
Selection. 

With that little local diffi- 
culty out of the way, he is free 
to speculate on the Fall of Man. 
He relates this to the evolution 
of consciousness. “The effect of 
the Fall’, he writes, ‘was to 
darken and densify the universe, 
so that to human consciousness 
matter appears to be hard. re- 
sistant, impervious to light.’ 

This seems a way of saying 
that to science the world is no 
more than congeries of material 
atoms, an old complaint. The 
scientist looks on the universe 
objectively—or, as Mr Davy 
puts it, he has ‘onlooker con- 
sciousness’. This limited state of 
mind appeared towards the end 
of the Middle Ages with the rise 
of nominalism and_ science. 
Modern Positivism and Lingu- 
istic Analysis are developments. 
He makes a contrast between 
‘the world as it can appear to 
a slightly heightened conscious- 
ness, when it seems to be shot 
through with radiance and wis- 
dom, and the world as it looks 
to a depressed consciousness, 
when it appears aridly mechani- 
cal and meaningless.” 

There is nothing much in this 
that Tennyson did not express 
in In Memoriam. It will appeal 
to those who find comfort in 
the works of Rudolf Steiner and 
Jung, both of whom are quoted 
with approval by Mr Davy. 
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ASTRONOMICAL SPECTRO- 
SCOPY, by A. D. Thackeray. 
(Eyre & Spottiswood, 18s). To 
the layman it is a mystery that 
astronomers can compute the 
distances of the stars and state 
what materials they contain. The 
instrument which provides the 
bulk of our information is the 
spectroscope. Simple experi- 
ments with prisms two hundred 
years ago showed that a flame 
emitted characteristic lines — 
e.g. yellow for sodium vapour. 
A bewildering number of lines 
were emitted when the sun was 
observed in this way. As each 
atom has its own pattern it 
subsequently became clear that 
the spectrum provided a clue as 
to the nature of the atom itself. 
Thus a new branch of science 
was opened up, gradually adding 
fresh refinements and yielding 
information. about the remotest 
nebule and the atom itself. 

Mr Thackeray has written an 
excellent introduction to spec- 
troscopy. The blurb somewhat 
exaggerates when it states that 
‘the book presents the subject in 
a way that can be understood by 
the beginner’, unless a science 
student is meant. It should be 
invaluable to anyone who wishes 
to take up a serious study of 
astronomy. 


VERTICAL TRANSLATION 
AND THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH, by S. B. Wynburne 
(P. R. Macmillan, 12s 6d). This 
is a fascinating book of special 
interest to the teaching profes- 
sion. Mr Wynburne describes 
a technique which can be used 
in the classroom to simplify the 
teaching of languages and 
enable children to understand 
what they read. It is claimed 
that by using this method some 
ninety per cent of the present- 
day teaching of French, Latin, 
German, Greek, and Spanish 
could be cut out of the school 
curriculum. Instead, there would 
be a new subject entitled Ver- 
tical Translation. This would 
involve supplying each pupil 
with a list of Basic Words, a 
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copy of the General Basic Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and asking him 
to translate a passage of Com- 
plete English into the 850 words 
on the list. 

The term ‘vertical’ simply 
refers to the reduction of meta- 
phors and rhetoric to the factual 
level. Clearly the literary quality 
is lost by such translation, but 
it would not in any ase be 
appreciated if the original 
language were incomprehensible, 
By forcing attention to the 
meaning it became evident to 
Mr Wynburne that the difficulty 
pupils experienced when con- 
fronted by long words was due 
more to their unfamiliarity than 
with the thought they expressed. 
Vertical translation is good 
training for clearer thinking and 
more useful in the classroom 
than textbooks of logic. 

This interesting thesis is abun- 
dantly illustrated by examples. 
Take the general idea expressed 
by the word ‘limit’. A number 
of other verbal forms can be 
defined by phrases which con- 
tain the word ‘limit’, which is 
then further amplified by meta- 
phors dealing with the passage 
of time, eternity, and the Abso- 
lute. Again, if ‘fear’ is taken as 
a basic word, it can be used in 
every definition of a host of 
other words. 

The following couplet from 
Marvell is a typical exercise: 
‘Thus, though we cannot make 
our sun/Stand still, yet we will 
make him run.’ In basic it be- 
comes: ‘So, though we are un- 
able to put a stop to time, we 
will get all the pleasure possible 
while we are young.’ The pupil 
reaches the meaning—which he 
might easily have missed—in 
the prose rendering. With great 
daring Mr Wynburne challenges 
his students to translate poems 
by Hopkins and T. S. Eliot. He 
fully acknowledges his debt to 
the work of C. K. Ogden and 
I. A. Richards. His revolution- 
ary proposals deserve a fair 
trial. The book is warmly com- 
mended in an Introduction by 
Prof J. A. Lauwerys. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Sir,—In the article, “The 
African Revolution’, in the 
October number of The Hu- 
manist, the criticism was made 
that the views of the ‘white 
settlers’ had been inadequately 
presented at the RPA Confer- 
ence. I should like to help make 
good this deficiency by express- 
ing my views as a white Rho- 
desian humanist. 

Many of us, both black and 
white, in this country are 
earnestly striving to overcome 
racial barriers and build a 
society based on true coopera- 
tion between the races. With 
white racialism on the one hand 
and black racialism on _ the 
other, our task sometimes seems 
impossible. But I think that, if 
we succeed, it will be an import- 
ant milestone on the path of 
human progress. 

Southern Rhodesia is not like 
a country in Europe, home of 
a long-established population 
making full use of its land and 
natural resources. There is 
plenty of room for all of us. 
The Africans themselves are 
settlers—the Matabele, for in- 
stance (one of the main tribes 
in Southern Rhodesia), only 
came to this country from South 
Africa in 1835—a mere fifty- 
five years before the advent of 
the first European settlers. Until 
the Europeans came no attempt 
had been made to control the 
environment or develop natural 
resources. But today Rhodesia 
is a thriving country, making 
its contribution to the modern 
world. 

At present we are simultane- 
ously experiencing the Agricul- 
tural, Industrial and Social 
Revolutions. Individuals are 
having to adapt themselves to 
changing conditions. It is still 
difficult for many Whites, especi- 
ally of the older generation, to 
realize that present-day Africans 
are no longer all illiterate sav- 
ages. It is true that. African 





wages and facilities for second- 
ary education are still woefully 
inadequate. But conditions are 
improving almost daily. Almost 
all African children are now 
assured of a primary education 
—our record here is, I believe, 
the best on the Continent, and 
is infinitely better than the posi- 
tion in any independent African 
State. We regularly read of 
further pay increases to Afri- 
cans, and of de-segregation of 
buses, cinemas, etc, that had 
previously been ‘For Europeans 
Only’. Mr Dumbutshena gave 
a false impression when he 
stated that ‘under the new Con- 
stitution a minority of African 
members of Parliament aha ct 
might be _ possible’. Fifteen 
African MPs are now assured. 
Of a total of sixty-five members, 
fifteen may not seem many, but 
in view of the element of white 
racialism here (many of the 
Rhodesian residents of Afri- 
kaans origin support Apartheid) 
the new Constitution was a tri- 
umph for liberalism. And, as 
more and more black and white 
Rhodesians are working together 
as colleagues in trades and pro- 
fessions, goodwill is increasing. 

We are well aware that there 
is no cause for complacency, 
but the one instance when the 
National Democratic Party 
showed any approval of our 
efforts was when, for a brief 
period, Mr Joshua Nkomo 
approved of the constitutional 
proposals. This approval was 
soon recanted. 

I have not had personal con- 
tact with the National Demo- 
cratic Party. Its members do 
not seem to avail themselves 
of the facilities—which do exist! 
—for social contact and in- 
formal exchange of views be- 
tween Black and White. 

Intimidation of Africans by 
the NDP is very real. During 
the recent disturbances before 
the Referendum the police and 
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reservists were sent to the 
African townships, not as a 
repressive measure, but to pro- 
tect the moderate Africans from 
the extremist ones. It is the 
responsible, well-to-do Africans 
who have suffered most at the 
hands of Black extremists in all 
our ‘racial’ disturbances. 

Mr Dumbutshena’s comment 
that ‘ultimately, the Africans 
would be rulers in their own 
country, and that, like Afri- 
kaners, they would be found 
to have long memories’ seems 
to have a sinister significance — 
(Miss) S. E. Dopps, Bulawayo, 
S. Rhodesia. 


Free Love and the Professors 


Sir,—The events set forth in 
‘Free Love and the Professors’ 
(October issue) have their amus- 
ing side, but they are based upon 
happenings highly discreditable 
to leading Christians. The 
(Anglican) Archbishop of Syd- 
ney chose an important occasion 
to make a number of charges 
against the teaching of certain 
local university professors. He 
Was supported by a Presby- 
terian, the Rev Gordon Powell. 
Neither could be described as 
in any Way possessing academic 
position or distinction. When he 
was Bishop of Barking, Mr 
Gough was known in England 
as ‘the Billy Graham bishop’! 
The charges proved upon inves- 
tigation to be based upon certain 
distorted remarks in an unofficial 
Roman Catholic pamphlet pub- 
lished a year before the arch- 
bishop took over his present 
office and disowned by its co- 
religionists, From the article, it 
seems that the Archbishop only 
partly withdrew his charges and 
that nothing substantial was 
withdrawn by the Rev Gordon 
Powell. 

The view of Messrs Gough 
and Powell is that Christianity 
has a higher sexual morality 
than humanism. Yet it is merely 
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factual history to point out that 
its sexual ethics are based upon 
theological superstition, are 
repressive and owe not a little 
to Pauline negation. They have 
caused a vast amount of un- 
justifiable misery by their frown- 
ing upon all sexual activity as 
sinful and by their confusion of 
ideal with real monogamy. A 
humanist approach to sex 
should be one which is based 
upon scientific methods of com- 
parison and experiment, and the 
application of reason to the 
relevant data. Its concern is not 
with the ultimate vision of God 
in another life but with human 
happiness and well-being in this 
world. Not only is the attitude 
of Mr Gough, as it is quoted, 
both anti-social and antipathetic 
to human happiness, but it will 
not stand up to scientific testing. 
The sooner that humanists make 
clear their repudiation of Chris- 
tian sexual teaching the better. 
Too often Christian claims con- 
cerning their ethic of sex and 
marriage are allowed to pass 
unanswered by humanists. 

Incidents of this kind happen 
again and again without reach- 
ing the headlines. They bear all 
the marks of petty spite or 
persecution, ever a genuine hall- 
mark of ‘the church militant 
here on earth’, Likewise, they 
illustrate the distortion of fact 
which so often goes on side by 
side with religious claims. One 
could cite many a minor ex- 
ample from _ twentieth-century 
England. I would suggest that 
the Sydney incident is only one 
among many which answers 
with concrete fact the mistaken 
charity of the ‘reverent agnostic’. 
By failing to strike out publicly 
against the obvious abuse of 
clericalism in office and power, 
he becomes the fifth columnist 
of the humanist movement.— 
F. H. A. MICKLEWRIGHT, 
London, SE25. 


Replacing Lost Faith 
Srr,—Mr Maddock’s letter 
from New Zealand on_ the 


ideology of the ‘angries’ seems, 
despite its note of protest, to 
confirm still further the thesis 
of my article in your August 
issue. He suggests that there are 
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‘pleasanter alternatives’ before 
enemies of the Establishment 
than being either nihilistic or 
socialist, and then goes on to 
write of ‘rejection of the bogus 
and phoney’ and ‘dissent and 
personal protest’. But surely, 
without any positive alternative, 
rejection and protest amount 
merely to nihilism. 

A world-wide movement for 
the betterment of mankind—the 
professed humanist aim—cannot 
be built on protest alone. This 
was the main theme of my 
article. Mr Kotkas, having chal- 
lenged me for ‘kidding’, has not 
been able to produce the name 
of even one positively angled 
humanist novel in the period 
covered by my article. So who 
was kidding? 

May I therefore conclude by 
repeating the final words of my 
article? ‘Can humanism provide 
a positive faith to replace the 
lost one of religion, without 
openly associating itself with 
the struggle for a_ rational 
organization of society?’ The 
letters of Mr Kotkas and Mr 
Maddock suggest that it cannot. 
—PatT SLOAN, Biggin Hill, Kent. 


Defining the Universe 


Sir,—In the September issue 
of The Humanist Mr G. S. 
Smelters has alleged that my use 
of the phrase ‘the universe as a 
whole’ in my article (June issue) 
on cosmology constitutes a 
‘foolish _ self-contradiction’. I 
would like to explain the in- 
tended meaning of my phrase to 
show that this is not so. 

Prof H. Bondi has pointed out 
(British Philosophy in the Mid- 
Century, edited by C. A. Mace, 
1957, p 195) that there are three 
current definitions of universe. 
These are: (i) the totality of all 
objects to which physical theory 
can be applied; (ii) all objects 
that are observable now or at 
any time in the future; (iii) all 
objects that are now observable. 
By ‘universe as a whole’ I wished 
to indicate that I was using 
universe in accord with defini- 
tion (i). Perhaps I should have 
been more precise. 

In the remainder of his letter 
Mr Smelters goes on to discuss 
the concept of limits to the uni- 





verse and to urge a definition of 
universe close to (iii) above, 
I cannot agree with his discus- 
sion or with the alleged cosmo- 
logical insights to be gained 
from this definition. 

It is quite clear that there is 
no logical necessity for the uni- 
verse to be limitless, The idea of 
a finite, unbounded universe has 
been discussed widely since 
about 1930, when the concept 
of a curved space-time con- 
tinuum was proposed. These 
world-models contain a finite 
amount of matter and are 
limitless only in the same (and 
very special) sense that the sur- 
face of a sphere is limitless. I 
would recommend that Mr 
Smelters master the cosmologi- 
cal ideas ‘of ‘closed’, ‘elliptical’, 
and ‘open’ spaces before urging 
logical (?) definitions of uni- 
verse. One cannot solve physical 
problems by etymology. — 
MicHaEL H. Briccs, Victoria 
University of Wellington, NZ. 
Total War 

Sir,—Your reviewer of ‘Nuc- 
lear Weapons and Christian 
Conscience’ says: “There is ob- 
viously no comparison between 
killing a few non-combatants 
who happen to be near a 
genuinely military target and 
indiscriminate bombing which 
kills millions.’ The phrase ‘no 
comparison’ implies that there 
is nothing in the least objection- 
able in an ordinary war with 
soldiers killing each other, and 
that if any civilians are killed 
it is their fault for getting in the 
way. But a genuinely military 
target, the Ruhr for example, 
may contain millions of inhabit- 
ants, and these, it seems, should 
accept bombing happily unless 
the bombs used are nuclear— 
RaGtan, Usk, Mon. 


Flying Saucers and Fireballs 
Sir.—I was amazed by the 
spate of ill-informed letters from 
correspondents in disagreement 
with Michael H. Brigg’s excel- 
lent summary of the new hypo- 
thesis of slow-moving green 
fireballs. It is quite clear that 
some of the objectors had not 
even troubled to read the origi- 
nal paper, which was published 
in Vol 17 of the Journal of the 
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British Interplanetary Society, 
back copies of which may be 
obtained from 12 Bessborough 
Gardens, London, SW1. 

Since I am a member of the 
above Society and the RPA, I 
feel bound to make some sort 
of protest. The basis of the sci- 
entific method is to formulate 
the most logical theory which 
can explain all the  well- 
established facts known at the 
time. The ‘ice’ referred to is 
not, of course, frozen water— 
and such phenomena as ‘look- 
ing like saucers’, ‘flashing lights’, 
performing abrupt turns and 
flying in formation are quite 
adequately accounted for. 

The human imagination sur- 
passes all understanding, but 
when rationalists seriously sub- 
mit absurd theories concerning 
visitations from other planets to 
explain a rare physical pheno- 
menon it is time for despair— 
J. R. Row ey, Preston, Lancs. 


Piltdown Skull 


Sm,—lIt is true Sir Arthur 
Keith never categorically denied 
the genuineness of the skull, but 
according to the broadcast (and 
I was only reporting what was 
said there) his attitude was ‘at 
all times ambivalent’. On the 
other hand, Sir Arthur warmly 
eulogized Dawson at the cere- 
mony held in 1938 to commem- 
orate his achievement—which 
seems to favour Lord Raglan’s 
view. It is as well to get the 
record straight—A, D. COHEN, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 


Emotional Needs 

Sir,—As a new member I 
should like to associate myself 
with the various correspondents 
who have recently demanded a 
new, positive, and constructive 
approach to humanism. I was 
very interested in the article in 
the June issue, ‘The Statistics of 
Belief’, showing the increase in 
non-rationalists and belief in life 
hereafter during the last decade. 
The moral we should draw from 
these figures is that men’s spirits 
cannot be nurtured by the cold 
facts of denial. 

In a recent discussion on the 
Home Service the statistician 
Colin Clark, Director of the 


Institute of Agricultural Econo- 
mics at Oxford, who I believe 
is a convert to Roman Catholic- 
ism, said that we need not 
worry about the growth of 
population because the earth 
could support thirty times its 
present population at a fairly 
good standard, and as far as 
the more distant future was 
concerned we know that God 
intends to destroy the world 
at a time he will not discuss with 
us. When I heard such a plain 
statement of belief in an omni- 
potent creator and destroyer of 
the earth from a man of such 
ability, who has certainly the 
opportunity and intelligence to 
consider all arguments to the 
contrary, I received a distinct 
shock. The only reason Mr Colin 
Clark and thousands in a similar 
position think like this is be- 
cause they want to. The reason 
they want to cannot be intel- 
lectual: it must be emotional. 

New converts to old religions 
represent a failure of rationalism 
to recognize religious emotion as 
a fact. The old religions were 
evolved by man to satisfy these 
emotions. It is time that ration- 
alists accepted the existence of 
religious emotion and made it a 
subject of study. The next step 
in the development of rational- 
ism as a faith for today will 
then come when we can find 
ways in which it can be ex- 
pressed so as to satisfy, not to 
deny, the religious impulse. 

What we have to put in place 
of the omnipotent God is the 
non-human force which is the 
universe. All matter is energy. 
The energy which is the universe 
has formed itself into funda- 
mental particles of matter, which 
compose atoms, which combine 
in molecules, which have com- 
bined in forms of life culminat- 
ing in man, Rationalism de- 
mands that we substitute this 
completely non-human force of 
the universe for the anthropo- 
logical view of God. 

The task for rationalists today 
is to determine how rationalism 
can serve the emotional needs 
of Man which Christianity was 
able to satisfy in a more limited 
intellectual age, and which it can 
still satisfy only at the price of 


the denial of Man’s intellectual 
achievements. — MARGARET 
SmiTH, Witney, Oxon. 


The New English Bible 


Sir,—J. S. K. Patrick wants 
the facts substantiating A. D. 
Howell Smith’s perfectly true 
statement that no honest trans- 
lation of the Bible can be ex- 
pected from the theologians 
(September issue). Well, here is 
one. 

The most successful and the 
least suspected specimen of a 
fraudulent translation in the 
New English Bible as well as in 
all previous versions is the sup- 
pression of the perfectly normal 
and correct definite article with 
‘god’. The correct translation of 
this basic term alone would in- 
stantly expose Christianity as an 
Griental mythology and—at the - 
very first glance! No one seems 
to be aware that instead of 
‘God’ the Greek N T has in the 
overwhelming majority of cases 
‘the god’, a normal usage taken 
over, not from the Greek meta- 
physicians in the absurd sense 
of ‘the general god’, but from 
the Greek Septuaginta, where it 
renders the Hebrew ‘ha-elohim’ 
(‘the god’), which in turn refers 
to Yahweh, ‘the god of Israel’ 
(Matt 15, 31), who is also the 
god ‘glorified’ by all the NT 
writers. 

Now this theological fraud is 
responsible for the idiotic but 
apparently ineradicable custom 
in the rationalist and humanist 
Press of printing all references 
to the Hebrew-Christian god 
Yahweh of the N and OT as 
‘God’ instead of the only correct 
and truthful way of the Greek 
and Hebrew Bible as ‘the God’. 

Here is a sample of a faithful 
translation for J. S. K. Pat- 
rick’s benefit: ‘Not for a nice 
work we are stoning you, but 
fer a harmful language, namely, 
because you, being man, make 
yourself a god. Yeshuah replied 
to them, “Has it not been written 
in your Law: “I said, you are 
gods”? If he said those to be 
gods to whom the word of the 
god happened (and the Scrip- 
ture cannot be broken), concern- 
ing him whom the father made 
holy and sent away into the uni- 
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verse do you say, “You speak 
harm”, because I said, “I am 
a son of the god”?’ (John 10, 
34)—Grecory S. SMELTERS, 
Manly, NSW. 


John Osborne’s Protest 


Sir,—I have not read the 
letter by John Osborne in Tri- 
bune, referred to by G. E. 
Richardson in your October 
issue, but have read enough 
about it to feel that it is in 
accord with my own feelings 
and opinions. I agree with your 
correspondent that the people 
as a whole (whether the British 
people or any other, surely?) do 
not support a ‘policy’ of nuclear 
suicide but think that he has 
missed the real point in de- 
nouncing them for apathy. 

It is only at the last two (or 
three?) general elections that the 
aggregate poll has fallen and 
this I believe to be due to the 
regrettable fact that there has 
been no candidate rational 
enough to stand on a ‘platform’ 
of ‘Nuclear Disarmament Before 
All Else’, Voltaire reminded 
humanity that ‘Those who be- 
lieve absurdities will commit 
atrocities’, and our fellow men 
in every part of the globe are 
fed with absurdities daily in 
their ‘newspapers’. This flood 
of misrepresentations is not 
likely to be stemmed until ra- 
tionalists advocating first nuclear 
disarmament, then total disarma- 
ment, gain a substantial foot- 
hold in the parliaments or other 
legislative - executive chambers. 
This is the time for individuals 
and organizations concerned 
for the future of man to pool 
their intellectual and physical 
resources in a common effort 
to make this the once-promised 
‘century of the common man’. 
The established political parties 
are incapable, if only from their 
adherence to the belief in the 
great ‘deterrent’, of bringing this 
condition to realization and it 
now lies with the growing body 
of humanists and rationalists 
to demonstrate that it can be a 
worthwhile aim to try to ‘live 
with reality—and not merely to 
exist in the present nightmare of 
vulneration—B. Crcm BEVIs, 
Southampton, Hants. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E shall soon receive 
registration forms for 
the use of those who 


wish to attend the IHEU Con- 
gress in Oslo, August 2-7. It 
may be possible to accommodate 
all members who so wish in 
student homes. A limited num- 
ber of younger members can 
be provided for in a youth 
hostel. Those who prefer to stay 
in hotels must make their own 
reservations. It is also advisable 
to reserve passages, either by 
sea or air, as soon as possible 
owing to the heavy pressure in 
August. A Congress fee of 50 
Norwegian kroner entitles mem- 
bers to attend all meetings and 
receive copies of Papers and 
Proceedings. It does not cover 
the cost of meals and excursions. 
* * * 


The President of the Congress 
will be Gabriel Langfeldt, Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry at Oslo 
University. The general theme 
of the papers is ‘In search of 
long-range goals for ethical 
humanism’. Specific subjects 
will be ‘Towards the Mature 
Personality’, and “Towards Free- 
dom in an Organized World’. 
The main language will be Eng- 
lish, with summaries provided 
in German and French. 


* * * 
At this time of the year a 
useful and inexpensive gift 


would be a subscription to The 
Humanist. We are once more 
repeating the offer of six 
months’ subscription at a re- 
duced price. 


* * * 


The Cambridge Humanists 
have made considerable impact 
since the Society was founded 
in 1955, Membership is not con- 
fined to the University but open 
to all in the City at the modest 
subscription of 7s 6d per annum 
for those under twenty-five, and 
10s for those over that age and 
senior members. In addition to 
informal weekly discussions 
there is a War-on-Want lunch 
on Tuesdays to which humanists 
are invited. Application for 





membership should be addressed 
to one of the assistant secre- 
taries, Jennifer Cohen (Newn- 
ham) or G, T. Kingsley (Jesus). 


Group Activities 

Dundee Humanist Group, 
Green’s Playhouse Café, Dundee. 
Wed, Dec 20, 7.30 pm, Dr Wm. 
Walker, ‘Nuclear Disarmament’. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sun, Dec 3, 5.30 pm, P. Cherring- 
ton, ‘Humanism—the Plain Man’s 
Religion’. 

Enfield Humanist Society, The 
Settlement, Greenleaf Road, Wal- 
thamstow. Sat, Dec 9, 7.30 pm, 
Brains Trust. 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 100 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle 1. Meet- 
ings on Dec 6 and 13, 

Sutton Humanist Group, 11 Park 
Hill, Carshalton Beeches. Sat, Dec 
16, 7.30 pm, H. J. Blackham, 
‘Humanist Beliefs’. 


Edinburgh Humanist Group, 


Usher Institute, Warrender Park § 


Road, Edinburgh. Meetings on the 
second Tuesday of each month, 
7.30-10.15 pm. 

Bristol Humanist Group, Royal 
Hotel, College Green, Bristol. 
Meetings held on the last Tuesday 
of each month, 

Basildon Humanist Group, Cen- 
tury Café, Pitsea. Meetings every 
third Friday, 8 pm. 

Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre 
(Room 1). Sat, Dec 30, 7.30 pm, 
Tom Whiteside, Film Show. 








Classified Advertisements 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed 
to ‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 
4d, per word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Holborn, WCl. SUN- 
DAYS at li am. Dec 3— Richard 
Clements, OBE: ‘The Humanist Frame 
and the Critics’. Dec 10—Reginald W. 
Sorensen, MP: ‘Morality, Relative and 


Absolute’. Dec 17—Prof H. Levy: ‘An 
Unbeliever Looks at Death’, Dec 31— 
F. A. Micklewright, MA: ‘1861-1961 


iamkacte. and Forecast’. 


TUESDAYS at 7.30 pm. Dec 5—‘Epi- 
curus, b. 341 sc. His Philosophy in 
aD 1961’: H. J. Biackham. Dec 12—‘An 

Analysis of Christian Origins’: C. Brad- 
laugh Bonner. Dec 19—‘The Uses and 


Abuses of Religion’: Hector Hawton. 


BOOKS WANTED 
THINKER’S LIBRARY. T. H. Huxley’s 
Lectures and Essays.—Box No H9. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 











































176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 

ACTON & DISTRICT HUMANIST 
GROUP (formerly Chiswick & District 
Group).—H. Penfold, 22 Standish Road, 
London, W6. 

ASILDON.—Mrs H. de Manbey, 68 
oneypot Lane, Basildon, Essex. 
IRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 
almley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
RIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
alley Drive, Brighton 5. 

RISTOL.—Mrs J. Wynne Willson, 3 The 
Fosseway, Bristol 8. 

OURNEMOUTH & POOLE.—Miss G. 
. Roberts, 8 Erpingham Road, Brank- 
some, Poole, Dorset. 
ARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 
Mt, Cardiff. 

OVENTRY. — John 
OVENTRY. — John 
onkswood Crescent, 
ventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
ormit, Fife. 

EAST SURREY.—J. Wallace, 
odge Lane, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Mrs B. M._ Walsh, 
Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
LASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
uir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
lasgow. 

HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at Greenhill 
School, St Ann’s Road, Harrow. 
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more Road, Ilford, Essex. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—Mrs H. S. Bowler, 172 
Forest Hill Road, London, SE23 (FOR 
5786). 

LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
LONDON, Wimbledon.—Miss B. W. E. 
Myatt, 43 Haslemere Avenue, London, 
Swis. 

MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Ave, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
READING.—Mrs B. Murray, 77 North- 
court Avenue, Reading (Reading 82167). 
ROMFORD.—Stan Silver, 7 Parkside 
Avenue, Romford. 

SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Road, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 


Mulberry 


‘ view Road, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 


TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd. Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin. 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens td received not later than Tuesday, December 5. 
CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN u Z 3 4 6 7 e 
3 Wagner at the circus? (10) 1 Fire-spitter is nothing more 9 
9 Many quarrels among than a fire-spitter! (7) 
birds (5) 2 Terpsichorean pair (7) 
10 Loftiest of poets? (10) 4 I'm gone adrift in 10 
11 A main point is a public Shakespeare! (6) 
charge (5) 5 Joint the American private 11 
12 This ma» is no groom (4) obtained (5) 
14 Last words (5) 6 Shepherd, Eastern, arboreal 22 73 7 
15 Did without (8) (5) 
17 Fold back a friend (3) 7 Make it sleeve for distant 
18 Sion would give the vision (8) 1s 16 
constables an estate (6) 8 Hooligans, but the noise 
21 Root accommodation for abates ( 17 18 \i9 
beer (7) 12 Make fast and abandon 
22. Quality of Christian the cloth (5) 20 7] 
charity applicable to 13 great an accumulation 
22 dn. (6) (7) 
23 This lander is foreign in 16 Electrical unit; rely unsafely |22 23 44 25 
the Transvaal (3) for a rebel (4 
26 Not Jews, but I’m among’ _18 Monetary enclosure (5) 26 127 
the maggots (8) 19 Order it not to appear (4) 
28 Hurried to church inthe 20 Disputatious scholar (8) 
west (5) 22 Unusual piece of cheese 28 29 30 
30 A thousand finish, but (7 
never too late (4) 24. Little Tom’s aground! 3] 
31 Blinking subject of a qd 
portrait (5) 25 Gets suitable (7) 32 
32 Ring perils greater than 27 Become popular as a lobe 
cats’ tails (4-6) (6 
33 This is even reversible (5) 29 Ungulate found on 28 (5) 33 
34 Sixty on the board; eight 30 Lovely foud, says 
ducks? (10) Shakespeare (5) 34. 
HU MANIST GROUPS HORNCHURCH.—Don Baker, 14 Glamis BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
. J Drive, Hornchurch, Essex (Hornchurch —G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
and Names of Secretaries 40665). pool 10. 
ABERDEEN.—Tome Fyfe (Chairman), ILFORD.—Miss D. Roberts, 29 Gart- CAMBRIDGE HUMANISTS.—A. R. 


Cohen, Downing College, Cambridge. 

CHELTENHAM AGNOSTIC SOCIETY. 
—G. M. Jones, East View, Gretton 
Fields, Winchcombe, nr Cheltenham, Glos. 


ENFIELD HUMANIST SOCIETY.—J. C. 
Narbeth, 9 Avondale Crescent (near Alma 
Road/Green Street), Enfield, Middx. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—Mrs E. Elkan, 42a Westbere Road, 
London, NW2. 


HUMANIST SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 
—Mrs J. Clayton, c/o Melbourne Uni- 
tarian Church, Cathedral Place, Mel- 
bourne, C.2, Australia. 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—D. H. Sykes, 18 Hebden 
Road, Liverpool 11. 

MONTREAL HUMANIST FELLOW- 
SHIP.—P. G. Dowman, 2090 Decarie 
Boulevard, Apt 2, Montreal, 28, Canada. 
NEW SOUTH WALES HUMANIST 


SOCIETY.—Mrs D. Weeks, 72 Tooronga 
Terrace, Beverley Hills, NSW, Australia. 


RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 11221, 
Johannesburg. 


RPA (CHICAGO-MIDWEST BRANCH). 
—Oscar Wycliff Harman, 1 LaSalle St, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl1. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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YOUR GREETING PROBLEM SOLVED 


Send ‘The Humanist’ for six months—for the price of a Greetings Car 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that a friend will receive The Humanist for hal 
a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these gift subscriptiog 
as you wish — the more the better. 


This is the ideal rationalist greeting. It not only resolves the perplexity that all rationalis 
feel at this time of the year, but is of practical service to the movement. It will spread oy 
ideas at a moment when the climate of opinion is becoming more favourable. 


All you have to do is to fill in the form below. The recipients will be informed of the nam 
of the donor unless you wish the gift to be anonymous. 


Subscriptions can begin with the January issue, or with later issues if desired. This offer wij 
remain open until January 31, 1962. 








To H. I. THOMPSON PRESS LTD, 2 ELLIS STREET, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate | 
3s 6d post free, to the following: 


I enclose remittance value 
Your Name 


Your Address 


*Cross out as necessai 
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